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iF Q] PREFACE. 


These studies of our steps in unification and of the re- 

sulting work of the United Christian Missionary Society, 
with the exception of chapter XVIII., which has since been 
added, and of chapter XIX., which is a condensation of 
R. H. Miller’s address at the Memphis Convention, were 
originally prepared in the winter and spring of 1925, and 
appeared as a series in Front Rank, a religious education 
periodical of the Christian Board of Publication. They 
were wrought out in the midst of very exacting administra- 
tive duties. They were hurriedly prepared and were far 
from satisfactory. ‘They have been revised a little and the 
figures brought down to date. But they still constitute a 
very inadequate statement of the situation and of the 
world-wide work of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. ’ 
In their preparation the author was assisted by his col- 
leagues, the secretaries in the several departments of the 
Society, the treasurer and the office manager, the recorder 
and others of the group at headquarters, to all of whom 
appreciation is due. 

After their appearance in Front Rank, requests were re- 
ceived for, their appearance in more durable and usable 
form, either as a text book or as a hand book for reference. 
The executive committee directed that they should be put 
into such form, and the promotional division asked for their 
appearance for use in connection with its field meetings. 

The booklet is put out with the hope that, though inade- 
quate, its study and use will further contribute to the unity 
toward which our great brotherhood is moving with sure 


advance. 
F. W. BURNHAM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As I think of an introductory word for President Burn- 
ham’s splendid setting forth of the lines of the life and 
work of the United Christian Missionary Society, a fine ex- 
pression of A. McLean’s comes to mind. Many will recall 
his saying: “Information is the panacea for both apathy 
and antipathy.” 

If our people only know more of the actual challenges 
from the whole world field with which our representatives 
grapple constantly—if there could only be brought home to 
them personally the heart-cries of missionaries in appeal- 
ing fields, both at home and abroad—they could not be in- 
different to the support of our co-operative work. And if 
our people only understood more clearly that the United 
Society is not something apart from us, beyond our reach 
and out of touch with us, but that it is only the voice of our 
co-operative fellowship—the channel of our expression of 
loyalty to Christ through ministry to all men—none could 
oppose its work. 

We ourselves—all who will enter in—have voice in the 
choice of the Board of Managers and the executive com- 
mittee. We ourselves choose the secretarial staff. In state 
conventions, we select those who speak for us at the Inter- 
national Convention, and in the Convention, we ourselves 
review the work of all committees. If mistakes are made, 
they are the unavoidable mistakes of democracy, but we 
still believe that that form of expression is the best for us 
in things of both church and state. It is only ours to enter 
more fully into the privileges that democracy opens up 
to us. 

And so the president has done well to tell the simple 
story as he has. What he has written should be widely 
read, and, meantime, those serving us by our call, should ~ 
have our loving and prayerful support. The executive com- 
mittee—changing in personnel approximately one-third 
each year—is of the rank and file. The men and women 


composing this committee are of us, bearing burdens we 
have commissioned them to bear. They are entitled to our 
confidence. And the official force, called by us from ac- 
credited life and ministry in other fields to do special 
tasks for us, deserves also our upholding. If greatness of 
life and work and happy adaptability to their fields of serv- 
ice mark them, we may be enriched by their continuous 
and increasingly significant service. But if the work de- 
mands readjustment, these readjustments can be made. 
The United Society does not take the work farther away 
from the people—it brings it nearer. 

Let us rejoice together, therefore, in that which is ours 
for the service of Christ in every land, resolving that more 
and more by our thought and prayer, the United Christian 
Missionary Society shall come to be truly the expression of 
a great people’s passion. 
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CHAPTERAY 
How the United Christian Missionary Society Came to Be. 


F PASTORS will recall the situation which existed among 
our churches and Sunday schools ten years and more ago, 
they will know of the confusion and conflict arising from 

the separate appeals of so many boards and societies, Each 
of these boards was trying to have its special days in the 
churches and Sunday schools on which Sundays the minister 
was urged to preach on the work of that board or society 
which claimed the day, and to take a collection for the support 
of its work. The number of such appeals so increased that 
there were hardly Sundays enough to go around, and the poor 
minister who tried to keep pace with the calls upon him was 
in sore distress. 


In addition to the six boards which are now in the United 
Society, there were state, district and city organizations 
making their appeals; also the colleges were not then linked 
together in the Board of Education, and often two or more 
colieges were making appeals to the same churches. Then 
there were the boards that are still outside the United So- 
ciety: the Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, and the 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, besides 
“independent” agencies and schools. Appeals came also from 
interdenominational organizations, like the Red Cross, Near 
East Relief, the Anti-Saloon League, the American Bible So- 
ciety, City Federation of Churches, etc. These appeals were 
so numerous that our preachers and churches complained. 
They demanded that there be fewer societies and less frequent 
appeals. 


As early as 1906 there was appointed, at the convention in 
Buffalo, New York, a calendar committee which was in- 
structed to consider all our organized interests and to report 
a new and better scheme for securing offerings. 

Besides this conflict of appeals, there was rather sharp and 
sometimes almost unbecoming competition between these 
agencies, lest one or another gain some advantage with the 
churches and Sunday schools and thereby get a lion’s share 
of the offerings for its work. Various schemes for arrang- 
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ing a calendar of special days were proposed so that the appeal 
of one board would not overlap or encroach upon the day of © 
another board; but the calendar committee was unable to 
arrive at any satisfactory plan, No calendar could be devised 
which would meet the situation. Something more was needed. 


An attempt was made between the years 1912 and 1917 to 
have an annual General Convention, with properly accredited 
delegates from the churches, and to allow this Convention 
to have some unifying direction over the numerous boards. 
But trouble arose over a “delegate convention,” so that did 
not seem to be the solution of our problem. 


During the days of the Men and Millions Movement, a 
joint apportionment for the churches was worked out, in 
which all the national and state agencies were duly repre- 
sented by definite requests for support from each church. 
State by state, this joint apportionment was sent out. It con- 
tained a suggested apportionment for each church as to its 
offering to each board or agency, leaving the church and the 
Sunday school to raise its quota by whatever method seemed 
best, whether by special days or by a budget and an every- 
member canvass, The latter method was strongly advocated 
by the Men and Millions Movement. 


This was a great improvement over previous methods, and 
brought considerable satisfaction; but there were yet other 
difficulties to be met. It was recognized by many that there 
was overlapping in some fields and consequent confusion 
between some of the organizations because they were doing 
the same type of work and conducting it, in some cases, in 
the same fields. The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
and the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions were both 
conducting Missions in India, Africa and in China. Likewise, 
the American Christian Missionary Society and the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions were both carrying on home mis- 
sionary work in the United States and Canada. It was found 
that both were making appropriations to churches in the same 
states, and sometimes even to the same churches without the 
knowledge of that fact by the boards themselves. Because 
both organizations were doing the same kind of work and in 
the same territory it seemed clear that the work could be done 
better by one management than by two or more, 


Then, too, there was waste of time of the officers of these 
societies occasioned by the fact that the headquarters of the 
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boards were located in different cities. The Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society and the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society were located in Cincinnati, the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Board of Ministerial 
Relief in Indianapolis, the National Benevolent Association in 
St. Louis, and the Board of Church Extension in Kansas City. 
Whenever it became necessary for the secretaries of these 
Boards to get together for conferencé, as was frequently the 
case and increasingly so as the work developed, they had to 
travel from the several cities to a central point. Time and 
money were thus consumed which it was clear could be saved 
if the headquarters were located in one city and the work 
were all done under one general management. 


When each Board was left to itself to promote its work 
among the churches, there was always danger of over-emphasis 
on a single type of work in a given church or Sunday school, 
to the neglect of other types of work equally worthy of the 
support of the churches. It seemed evident, therefore, that if 
we were to have a program of missionary education which 
would bring to our churches and Sunday schools a well bal- 
anced knowledge of the facts of all our missionary and benev- 
olent work, we should have unified promotion as well as uni- 
fied administration, 


Back in those days, also, each of these boards or societies 
published its own magazine, which of course had a limited cir- 
culation and did not anywhere nearly pay for itself. These 
magazines were unified in the World Call just before the 
United Society came into existence, this being one of the 
steps which led up to the organization of the United Society. 
World Call is a better and bigger magazine than any of the 
boards could have produced separately. It brings the inspir- 
ing information of all the work to every reader, and is a maga- 
zine of such importance that its circulation and advertising 
entirely pay for its production. 

Thus it will be seen that the United Christian Missionary 
Society came into being not because somebody or some group 
of people said or thought, “Come now, let’s get together and 
have a big society;’ but rather out of necessity. We were 
and are a rapidly growing, developing people. Our missionary 
and benevolent work extends around the world and grows 
tremendously, Each type of work grew into an organization 
as necessity arose. But the time had come when ‘these or- 
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ganizations could not prosper separately. The work must be 
promoted and administered as a whole. Big tasks challenged 
our strength and co-operation in the great world enterprises 
of our day. We owed it to ourselves and to our Lord to 
perfect the machinery by which our co-operation in these en- 
terprises could be carried on more successfully. We simply 
could not go on as we were. Our people, our churches and 
our ministers were determined to have a change for the better. 


At the convention in Kansas City in 1917, a proposal was 
made that the several missionary and benevolent boards ap- 
point representatives upon a committee on unification, which 
should seek to bring about the complete unification of these 
boards, so that they should function as one organization, 
having one headquarters and one management. It was then 
and there proposed that whatever organization should ulti- 
mately be brought about, it should have on its board and its 
executive committee equal representation of men and women. 
The recommendation was in these words: 


“The one deep, clear impression conveyed by the annual 
reports from our home and foreign fields this year is the una- 
nimity with which the missionaries throughout the earth in- 
terpret the present world crisis as the beginning of newer and 
vaster opportunities for evangelizing the world. Instead of 
a questioning attitude as to the future of Christianity, these 
servants of God declare that this changing world is to become 
a receptive one. ‘They plead with us to make bold and ade- 
quate preparation now that we may be ready to lead Godward 
the inquiring hosts which will be seeking the light following 
the war. The remote places of the earth have suddenly 
become interested in the whole world. The present Christless 
world is to bear a large part in the rehabilitation that must 
soon begin. Physically at least, the heathen lands will contain 
much of the world’s strength. For that reason it never was 
so important that the Christ ideal be taken quickly to those 
who are totally ignorant of such a motive for right living. The 
whole world is turning to the churches of North America 
for Christian Leadership, while as yet the resources of our 
land have only partially been drawn upon for the work of 
our Lord. 

“The years immediately before us are to test the church 
and will prove whether or not it can meet the needs of a tired 
and sinful world. A divided church cannot do it. There is to 
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be such a demand for a united church with a divine program 
for suffering men and women that no Christian dare ignore 
it. The Disciples of Christ would render an invaluable service 
by giving a demonstration to the Christian world of the prac- 
ticability of their program in further unifying their own 
forces, 


“During these momentous years, the Disciples of Christ 
will be weighed in the balance. If we are to be a united 
people, it can only be through a tremendous common task, 
in the doing of which we shall forget everything else. The 
taking of the Gospel to the waiting people of the earth 
presents the necessity for our own unification. 


“The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions and the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society have been drawn together 
in facing stupendous tasks across the earth, which neither 
could undertake alone. ‘Their first missionaries, a company of 
four, were sent out jointly to India. There has been co- 
operation in that field for thirty-five years, and in recent years 
there has been one advisory committee on the field, one treas- 
urer and one Annual Convention in India. 

“Nearly a year ago the two Societies adopted a plan by 
which they are to work together jointly in the great field of 
Nantungchow, China, This plan contemplates union direction 
of the work by committees here in America, as well as on the 
field. A few months ago practically the same plan was en- 
dorsed for the whole field of Africa, by which the Societies 
will share equally in the work there. More and more this co- 
operation has proven a joy to the missionaries on the field and 
a source of satisfaction to the Boards and constituency at 
home. 


“Not only has this co-operation between the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Foreign Society been 
found necessary, but like problems of co-operation and ad- 
ministration are constantly arising in the home field; further- 
more, the Boards are finding that the whole task of missionary 
promotion demands co-operation. 

“We propose, therefore, that a joint committee, consisting 
of representatives of the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, the Foreign Christian Missionary Society and the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary Society be constituted by the re- 
spective Boards, which committee shall unitedly plan for and 
advise the said Boards in their promotional missionary work, 
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and as far as practicable, shall also supervise and unify the 
administration of the mission work in those fields which are 
common to two or more of these Societies. 


“We propose, also that this joint committee, following the 
leadings of the Spirit and lessons of experience, submit plans 
to the respective Boards and their constituencies in annual 
Convention which shall look toward the complete unification 
of our Home and Foreign missionary work. In harmony 
with the trend of present-day thought and action, and in view 
of the success which has attended the labors of our women, 
both in missionary administration and in service, we would 
suggest that whatever unified organization may, in future, 
result, include equal representation of men and women. 


“Such a unification of our Home and Foreign Missionary 
work, if accomplished, will thrill our churches, bring new life 
to our missionaries, reduce the number of our problems at 
home and abroad, increase our receipts and add to our 
efficiency.” 


Following this convention, such a committee was consti- 
tuted, which worked at the task of co-ordinating the efforts of 
these boards and of preparing a constitution and by-laws 
which would make possible a unified society. The best legal 
advice obtainable was secured. Dean Rogers, an attorney of 
the Cincinnati Law School, was employed to aid the committee 
and under his wise direction, supplemented by the advice of 
the attorneys of all the six boards, the initial steps were taken 
which were finally consummated at the convention in Cincin- 
nati in October, 1919, where the United Christian Missionary 
Society came into being. 
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CHAPTER. II. 


Flow the United Christian Missionary Society Was Or- 
ganized and Incorporated. 


HE committee provided for by the action of the Kan- 

sas City Convention, when organized, was called the 

Committee on Co-operation and Unification. It was 
composed of the following: 


Christian Woman’s Board of Missions—Anna R, Atwater, 
Ellie K. Payne, Josephine M. Stearns, Daisy June Trout, 
Effie L. Cunningham. 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society—A. McLean, Bert 
Nwileon, A... Cory, R. A. Doan, S. J. Corey. 

American Christian Missionary Society—F. W. Burnham, 
R. H. Miller, G. W. Muckley, Robert M. Hopkins, Grant 
K. Lewis. 


A preliminary meeting was held in Indianapolis December 
11, 1917. The original proposal was to unite the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions and the American Christian Missionary Society, 
the latter involving the Board of Church Extension, which 
was a board of the American Society. Later the Board of 
Ministerial Relief and the National Benevolent Associa- 
tion sought representation on the committee and voted to 
join the above mentioned boards in forming the United 
Christian Missionary Society. In January, 1918, the com- 
mittee began its regular sessions and took up the task con- 
fronting it. It organized and selected F. W. Burnham, 
chairman; Robert A. Doan, vice-chairman, and Mrs. Effie 
L. Cunningham, secretary. The attorneys of each of the 
several boards were consulted as to the possibility of bring- 
ing about the unification desired. Then the advice and 
experience of boards of other religious bodies which had 
taken steps in this direction was sought and obtained. A 
questionnaire was sent out to twenty-five different boards. 
It was found that we were making a beginning far in ad- 
vance of any of these other boards, but, because of the long 
training our people have had in the thought and desire 
for union, we believed we would be able to escape some 
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difficulties which boards of other communions faced. A 
sub-committee of four was appointed to study the form” 
of union and the method of its accomplishment. 


When the Committee on Co-operation and Unification 
came squarely up to the legal problems involved in a merger 
of the several societies, it found that technically such a 
merger, involving as it would the immediate surrender and 
dissolution of the old boards, could not be accomplished, 
or at least, not for a period of years. A corporation, unlike 
a person, is a legal entity and cannot go out of existence 
without the consent and action of the state which granted 
its charter. It has responsibilities which it must discharge 
while they exist; responsibilities which cannot be trans- 
ferred to another corporation without due process of law. 
It seemed, however, that the objects sought in the unifica- 
tion could be accomplished, under the laws of Ohio, by 
creating a new society, duly incorporated, to which the 
operating functions of the old boards should be committed. 
The old boards, however, were to continue their legal exist- 
ence in the states where they were born for the purpose of 
holding the trusts committed to them and of discharging 
the responsibilities required by law. 


Dean Rogers wrote the committee as follows: 


“An agreement between the Societies could probably be con- 
cluded by which an additional corporation could be formed, 
which should have the power and be given the right and priv- 
ilege of performing all the functions of the Societies, and to 
which the property of these Societies should be transferred for 
the objects and purposes for which their property is now held 
by them respectively. 

“That these existing Societies shall continue their separate 
existence for the purpose only of receiving any funds or property 
which may be bequeathed to them in the future, or holding any 
property which may be necessary for them to hold in their cor- 
porate name, but that when it shall appear there is no further 
necessity of their continued existence, they shall dissolve and 
merge into the new corporation mentioned above. All this, I 
think, can be done if the existing Societies are favorable and 
vote to have it done.” 


Accordingly, the committee proceeded as directed by 
Dean Rogers toward the creation of such a new society. 
Appropriate articles of agreement were drawn up and 
adopted by each of the boards and societies prior to their 
coming together in the convention at Cincinnati in 1919. 
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The next task of the Committee on Unificaion was the 
drafting of a proposed constitution and by-laws, which 
should be submitted for the adoption of the new society 
in convention assembled, after having been approved by 
the old societies. The Committee on the Constitution was 
composed of A. McLean, S. J. Corey, Mrs. Anna R. At- 
water and Mrs. Effie L. Cunningham. Mr. McLean prac- 
tically wrote the constitution. After due consideration the 
constitution was ready and printed, to be submitted for 
information to the International Convention which was to 
be held in St. Louis October, 1918, the plan being that a 
year should be given for consideration, and further work of 
the Committee on Unification, before the society should be 
actually set up. A nation-wide epidemic of influenza pre- 
vented the holding of the International Convention in 1918. 

In the year that intervened the proposed constitution 
was given wide publicity and discussion. Corrections were 
made and it was again submitted to the several societies 
and to the Convention in Cincinnati, October, 1919. It 
was approved by each of the boards and by the convention 
proper. Then, upon legal advice, a meeting was called of 
all Concerned for Monday, October 20, 1919, the day follow- 
ing the conclusion of the International Convention, for the 
purpose of perfecting the constitution and by-laws, adopt- 
ing them, and for inaugurating the organization of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. That proved to be 
an eventful day in our history. Practically the entire con- 
stituency of the convention remained and others came to 
participate in the organization of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. The constitution was presented, acted 
upon item by item, and amendments made to safeguard 
every element of democracy. There were four or five at- 
torneys on the platform giving advice upon every legal 
detail. Finally, late in the day, the constitution and by- 
laws were adopted, and that night the organization was 
effected by the election of the first Board of Managers, 
officers and the Executive Committee as provided. 

The new United Society did not immediately take over 
the work of the old boards. Although the Board of Man- 
agers and Executive Committee and full corps of officers 
had been elected, it yet remained for the Society to be in- 
corporated. Provision had been made that representatives 
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of the old boards should constitute a Committee of In- 
corporators. Judge Frederick A. Henry, of Cleveland, Ohio, - 
who had been chosen the first chairman of the Board of 
Managers, was selected as the attorney for the Society, to 
guide it in the matter of incorporation. Judge Henry gave 
six months to the study of the laws of the several states 
in which the Society might be incorporated. He counseled 
with the attorneys of all the old boards. He carefully 
followed through all the legal steps involved, and finally 
wrought out the incorporation under the laws of the state 
of Ohio. The Society was duly incorporated July 20, 1920. 
Concerning the matter of incorporation, Judge Henry wrote 
to President Burnham: 


“The task was not altogether an easy one, for it involved a 
determination: 

“1, Of the best manner to utilize, with as little change as pos- 
sible, the form of organization which was already embodied 
in the articles of agreement, Constitution and By-laws adopted 
at Cincinnati for the United Christian Missionary Society. 

“2. The most workable organization for the new Society, in view 
of the past experience of those who are to conduct it, having 
in view especially the fact that two of the older Societies 
were long ago incorporated and for a protracted period have 
been successfully conducted under the laws of Ohio. 

“3. The privileges and obligations or hindrances which the va- 
rious forms of organization as a corporation or as a business 
trust under the laws of Ohio, Indiana, or some other state 
present, 

“4. The convenience of effecting absolute consolidation of as 
many as possible of the old societies with this new one, if 
such technical merger should later become advisable. 


“It has probably seemed to you and your associates a 
tedious succession of delays intervening between your first 
request addressed to me and this final report to you. As 
a matter of fact, however, I needed the time taken to solve 
the many questions summarized under the foregoing heads 
to my own entire satisfaction. I feel confident that you 
will be pleased with the outcome.” 

The new Society having been created, we were face to 
face with the problem of selecting a city for the head- 
quarters, of setting up a working organization, and of re- 
moving from the several cities where the old boards were 
located to a new headquarters. 


CHAPTER It, 
Selection of Headquarters and Moving Six Boards. 


HE Committee on Co-operation and Unification no 

sooner undertook the task submitted to it than it 

began to face the problem of the location of common 
headquarters when the several boards should be united. 
Along with this question arose, also, that of the future 
location of the College of Missions, since the College of 
Missions was at that time an institution of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions, and that Board was already 
considering the matter of its future location. 

A Committee on Permanent Location and the College 
of Missions was appointed in February, 1918, composed of 
Mrs. J. M. Stearns, Mrs. Ellie K. Payne, R. A. Doan and 
R. M. Hopkins. In order that the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the officers of the Foreign Depart- 
ment might be in close touch with prospective missionaries 
and with those home on furlough, it was early decided that 
the headquarters of the unified boards and the Col- 
lege of Missions ought to be located at the same 
center and, if practicable, in the same building. This 
sub-committee reported to the Committee on Unification 
from time to time, and many hours and even days were 
spent upon the subject of the proper location for the head- 
quarters. But by the time the United Society was finally 
created two years later, other considerations seemed to 
make it advisable to locate the headquarters of the United 
Society without immediate reference to the location of the 
College of Missions. 

Some of the principal items which entered into the con- 
sideration of cities for headquarters were the following: 
Centrality and accessibility of location to our churches; 
railroad facilities ; educational opportunities as might relate 
to missionary training; the present location of the old 
boards; the location of boards of other religious bodies; 
shipping facilities; the strength of our churches in or near 
the proposed city; the probable cost of securing and main- 
taining suitable headquarters; the cost of living for the 
secretarial group. The cities which were given major con- 
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sideration were the following: New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 

Along with these questions also consideration had to 
be given to the legal points involved when the Society 
should be incorporated. No location had been determined 
upon at the time the Society was organized in Cincinnati 
in October, 1919. Neither the Committee on Co-operation 
and Unification nor the secretarial group had been able 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion. The Board of Managers 
gave consideration to the subject at its first meeting De- 
cember 30, 1919, but without reaching a decision, so the 
committee and the secretaries decided to leave the matter 
to the newly created Executive Committee of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, with their assurance in ad- 
vance that they would approve whatever selection was 
made by the Executive Committee. 

At a meeting held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 23, 1920, the Executive Committee took up defi- 
nitely the matter of the location of headquarters. S. J. 
Corey was asked to present the material which had been 
secured by the Committee on Headquarters during the 
two years of its study. He read carefully prepared state- 
ments which had been brought down to December, 1919, 
from the following cities: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, New York and St. Louis. Speakers 
were heard on behalf of each of the cities mentioned. The 
question of the location of the College of Missions was 
raised, and the action of the Committee on Unification cited 
that the matter of the location of the headquarters be con- 
sidered separate and apart from the location of the College 
of Missions; that while it was desirable to have them to- 
gether if it could be so, it was not necessary. A telegram 
was sent to Judge Henry for his advice, to which he replied 
as follows: 

“From a legal standpoint I consider it almost indifferent 
whether the United Christian Missionary Society shall be incor- 
porated under Ohio or Indiana laws. Personally, I prefer the 
Ohio laws because the oldest Societies were incorporated in Ohio. 
The question will undoubtedly turn on the location of headquar- 
ters because it is much more desirable that the headquarters of 
the Society shall be within the state where it is incorporated. I 
cannot decide the question of headquarters.” 

Votes were then taken by the Executive Committee upon 
the location of headquarters, with the understanding that 
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no decision should be made until a vote of two-thirds 
majority for one city had been reached. The voting was 
by ballot. Finally, on the twelfth ballot, the vote stood as 
follows: St. Louis, 12; Indianapolis, 3; New York, none; 
Cleveland, none; Chicago, 1; Cincinnati, 2. It was then 
voted to make the choice of the Executive Committee for 
St. Louis unanimous. 

The Executive Committee appointed a committee of 
three to confer with other organizations that might be in- 
terested in arranging for general headquarters, as provided 
for in Article VII. of the By-laws. W. Hume Logan, 
W. Palmer Clarkson and Mrs. Ida W. Harrison were 
named as that committee. 

The headquarters city having been determined upon, the 
next step was to secure suitable offices in that city, and to 
make preparation for the actual removal of the offices of 
the six old boards to such headquarters. W. Palmer Clark- 
son of St. Louis was a member of the committee appointed 
to secure suitable location, and he and Oreon E. Scott, of 
St. Louis, rendered invaluable service in working out that 
problem. ) oe 

In June, 1920, the Committee on Headquarters recom- 
mended favorably the securing of space in the Missouri 
State Life Building, corner of 15th and Locust St., and 
submitted the proposed lease, which was adopted by the 
Executive Committee. It became necessary then for some- 
one to determine the office space needed by each of the old 
boards in the new location, to visit each of the old boards 
and determine what furnishings were available and desir- 
able, and to arrange for the removal. This task was as- 
signed to Grant K. Lewis, of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. Under his direction, the removal of the 
several boards to St. Louis and to the space assigned to 
them in the new arrangement of departments, was carried 
out. During the days of confusion which resulted, and 
for several months following, Mr. Lewis acted as office 
secretary, and gave direction to the work of the new head- 
quarters. 

In the meantime, it was necessary to secure ad- 
vice from an organizational expert on the setting up and 
functioning of the several departments of the Society. Such 
an expert met with the Executive Committee and worked 
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out the plans of procedure. Under his guidance, the new 
office was put into operation. 


It soon became evident that no one of the secretaries 
could carry the responsibility of office management, in 
addition to his other duties, and that we must secure some- 
one of experience to whom that task could be assigned. 
H. B. Holloway was at that time associated with the 
Western Demurrage and Storage Bureau of Chicago. He 
was known to the president and to many of the officers as 
a man of outstanding ability and as a Christian leader in the 
churches where he had served. Accordingly, the Execu- 
tive Committee secured him as office manager for the new 
Society beginning March 1, 1921. 

Soon after the new United Society actually took over 
the operations of the several old boards, following the con- 
vention in St. Louis of 1920, the Society suffered an irrep- 
arable loss in the sudden death of its first vice-president, 
Archibald McLean, former president of the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 

For three years the headquarters were maintained in 
the Missouri State Life Building. The insurance company 
then determined to add several stories to its structure, and 
again it became necessary for the Society to seek a new 
location and to move its offices. In the Missouri State Life 
Building the office arrangement was that of an “open-loft,” 
without partitions between the several departments or be- 
tween the desks of the secretaries. This was a rather un- 
satisfactory arrangement, and in seeking new quarters, the 
endeavor was made to have separate offices so that there 
would be less interruption in the work of the officers. On 
June 13, 1923, the offices were moved to the present location. 
These quarters are inadequate and temporary. We must 
look forward to more ample and permanent headquarters 
belonging to our own brotherhood. 

The bringing together of the six old boards into one 
general office under one management so as to operate not 
any longer as separate boards, but as a unit, with work 
distributed under appropriate departments, was a herculean 
task. 


CHAPTER WIV. 
How the Departments Function. 
\ \ 7HILE a Constitution and By-Laws had been worked 


out in advance by the Committee on Co-operation and 

Unification, the actual carrying forward of the work 
of six old boards in one unified Society was another problem. 
During the year that intervened between the creation of the 
United Society at Cincinnati in 1919 and the actual taking 
over of the work of the six old boards, October 1, 1920, much 
study was given to developing plans for departmental organ- 
ization so that the Society should operate as a whole while 
carrying on its work through appropriate departments. 
Although the offices were moved to the united headquarters 
in St. Louis, in June, 1920, the work continued to be carried 
by the old Boards, as such, until the close of that fiscal year, 
September 30th. The Executive Committee of the United 
Society meanwhile worked out the details of organization, An 
organizational expert was called in for consultation. Under 
his direction, the work of the Society was charted under 
four divisions, viz.: Administration, Education, Promotion 
and Service, with necessary departments under each division. 

Under the division of Administration were placed the types 
of work formerly carried by the old boards; but not ar- 
ranged according to old board relationships. These depart- 
ments are: the Departments of Foreign Missions, Home Mis- 
sions, Benevolence, Church Erection and The Ministry. 
Under the division of Education are the departments of Mis- 
sionary Education and of Religious Education. Under the 
division of Promotion were the departments of Auxiliary Or- 
ganizations, Resources, Field Operations and Publicity, and 
under the division of Service were the departments of Office 
Management and of the Treasury. 

The organizational expert advised a pretty clearly defined 
departmental organization, with one secretary at the head of 
each department, as against a committee form of organization, 
in which all the group in a department function as a com- 
mittee, with one person designated as chairman, The latter 
form of organization, however, had prevailed in some of the 
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old Boards, so that, against the advice of the expert, that form 
of organization was at first adopted, and an Officers Council . 
was created for mutual understanding and as a channel for 
reporting to the Executive Committee. After three years of 
operation, however, this method was found cumbersome and 
ineffective. By action of the Executive Committee, beginning 
July 1, 1924, the more strict form of departmental organiza- 
tion was substituted, and a Cabinet created, composed of the 
heads of the several departments instead of the Officers 

Council. 

The province of the departments is pretty well indicated by 
the titles given: 

The Foreign Department conducts the work of foreign mis- 
sions, selects missionary candidates, arranges for their train- 
ing and recommends them to the Executive Committee for ap- 
pointment to foreign fields. It carries on correspondence with 
the missions in our ten foreign countries. It keeps the Exec- 
utive Committee informed regarding their work. It gives con- 
sideration to the life, the health and welfare of 353 mission- 
aries on the field, It supervises the work conducted by them 
with the assistance of native helpers. It administers over a 
million dollars per year, conducting schools, colleges, hospitals, 
orphanages, and all the institutions of the missionary enter- 
prise. It is a world-wide service. 

The Home Missions Department gives direction to the 
varied home missionary enterprises in the United States and 
Canada, embracing evangelism, the assistance of pastors and 
churches, work among American Indians, Mexicans, Ori- 
entals, Immigrant groups, and extensive institutional and edu- 
cational work among our negroes of the southland. It ex- 
pends approximately $600,000 per year. 

The Department of Church Erection makes loans, assisting 
churches to build. Its advisory architect guides churches in 
their building plans. It administers a total loan fund of 
over $2,450,000. 

The Department of the Ministry aids aged and disabled 
ministers and missionaries and their dependents. It is planning 
for an adequate pension system for our ministry. 

The Department of Benevolence conducts twelve institu- 
tions of mercy, six being orphanages and six homes for the 
aged, located in favorable sections of the homeland. 

The Departments of Missionary Education and of Religious 
Education seek to keep our churches and Bible schools in- 


formed of the progress being made in the knowledge of God’s 
word and God’s world, and in maintaining high standards of 
educational efficiency. 

The Division of Promotion deals with giving publicity to the 
work and with securing the necessary funds from churches, 
Sunday schools and auxiliary organizations for carrying for- 
ward this world-wide service, 


The division of Service handles the work of the office, 
where there are nearly one hundred employees, including the 
secretaries, and the Treasury receives and disburses the funds 
of the Society, which, from all sources, amount to about 
$3,000,000 per year. The Treasurer with the finance com- 
mittee also looks after the investment of the Permanent and 
Special Funds; but this will be treated in another chapter. 


Perhaps you would like to know how issues come up to the 
Executive Committee for its attention and decision. By a 
system of departmental reporting which reduces the maximum 
information to the minimum of printed space, a typewritten 
volume of matters to be considered and acted upon is laid 
before each member of the Committee at each monthly meet- 
ing. As the departments report, these pages are reviewed and 
accompanied by verbal explanation from the supervising sec- 
retaries as far as it is necessary. ‘Thus the Executive Com- 
mittee is able to give executive direction and decision to prob- 
lems involved in all the vast reach of the Society’s service by 
sittings of one day per month of intensive deliberation. 


The United Christian Missionary Society is the ag- 
gregate of its several departments. Each phase of the So- 
ciety’s administrative work is transacted through its corres- 
ponding department. Each department, therefore, is respon- 
sible for the welfare and success of its own work. The actions 
of a department, when approved by the Executive Committee, 
become the actions of the Society regarding that phase of its 
work. Each department functions as autonomously as pos- 
sible, while maintaining co-ordination with the other depart- 
ments of the Society. Each department is directly responsible 
to the Executive Committee for the conduct of its work, and 
makes monthly reports to the Committee regarding the status 
and progress of the work and the fields or institutions under 
its direction, with such recommendations as require action by 
the Executive Committee. In a word, it is the aim of each 
department to keep the Executive Committee as thoroughly 


informed regarding the operations of the departments, both in 
the office and in the world field as the necessary limits of each ° 
Executive Committee meeting will permit, For purposes of 
correlation, the proposed report of each department is re- 
viewed in the Cabinet, where all departments are represented, 
so that all may understand what each is doing. The Cabinet 
approves matters for reference to the Executive Committee. 


In the interests of efficiency, the following methods of re- 
porting are used: 


1. As far as practicable, each department reduces the 
report of its activities to a standardized form, which is fol- 
lowed month by month. This form, exclusive of recom- 
mendations, usually consists of about two typewritten pages. 


2. The chairman of each department prepares and submits 
such reports each month to the Executive Committee, usually 
after a conference with the other members of the department. 


3. The report of each department contains items of gen- 
eral information of its work, with specific mention of par- 
ticular missions or institutions or individuals when such men- — 
tion is necessary for an understanding of its service. 


4. Care is exercised that recommendations requiring action 
of the Executive Committee grow out of the information sub- 
mitted, so that action may be taken with the least possible 
need for verbal explanation. 


5. As far as possible, the departmental reports contain an 
exact and comprehensive review of the month’s service, so 
that, as the year’s work proceeds, the Executive Committee has 
a pretty thorough survey of the whole work of each de- 
partment. 
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CHAPTER V. 


How the United Christian Missionary Society Secures 
Three Million a Year for Kingdom Enterprises. 


HE total receipts of the United Christian Missionary 

Society, of every kind and from all sources, amount to 

about three million dollars per year. For a million three 
hundred thousand Disciples this is not a large sum for so wide 
and varied a service. Compared with what these same Dis- 
ciples spend for the operation of their private automobiles, 
this is almost a trifle. If one person in five of these Disciples, 
which is the average, owns and operates an automobile, it is 
safe to say that the Disciples spend approximately one hundred 
million dollars per year in the upkeep of their cars and three 
per cent of that amount for all the world-wide missionary, 
benevolent and. educational work conducted through the 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


Where Does the Money Come From? 


Yet three millions per year is a considerable sum. Where 
does it come from? Of course you know how much comes 
out of your own pocket. But do you know how much your 
Bible School gives? your church? your Christian Endeavor 
Society ? your other church organizations? Do you know how 
and when and to what features of the work they contribute? 
Whence comes the remainder of the three millions? 

There are five principal sources of income upon which the 
work of the Society depends: (1) The offerings from 
churches, Bible schools and auxiliary organizations; (2) indi- 
vidual gifts sent directly to the treasury of the Society; (3) 
interest on permanent and special invested funds; (4) legacies 
and gifts on the annuity plan; (5) receipts on the field and by 
local institutions. 

1. Offerings may be classified as follows: 

(c) Regular offerings, that is, those which can be counted 
upon to come in at regular intervals, such as the quarterly re- 
mittances from the Woman’s Missionary Societies, Circles, 
Triangles and Boys’ and Girls’ organizations, which amount 
to about $145,000 per quarter, or $580,000 per year. Some 
churches, also, remit their missionary contributions monthly, 
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just as they meet their local obligations. It would help 
mightily if all would do so. Some “living-link” churches make 
regular monthly or quarterly payments for their missionaries. 
A large portion of the Sunday schools observe the four spe- 
cial days, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and Children’s 
Day, and remit regularly at these periods. 


(b) Single or annual offerings. Many churches send but 
one remittance for the year, usually during the last month of 
the fiscal year (June). Nearly a third of all the offerings 
from churches to the United Christian Missionary Society 
come in during the latter half of June. This means that the 
Society must borrow money and pay interest over a period 
of eleven months waiting for these churches to remit. 


(c) Intermittent or spasmodic offerings. In this class are 
churches, organizations and individuals which respond only to 
some special appeal or for some special object, and have no reg- 
ular, dependable share in sustaining the work already estab- 
lished, From such a church, if there is a minister who presents 
an earnest appeal and takes an offering at the time, or if a mis- 
sionary or secretary presents the cause, one or more remit- 
tances may be received. But if, for a time, there is no minister 
in charge, or if there is one who fails to press the matter, a 
whole year or more may pass without the church having fel- 
lowship in any phase of the larger task, As to individuals of 
this class, instead of laying out for themselves some definite, 
systematic plan of sharing in Kingdom interests, they leave 
their Lord’s work to whatever chance appeal may be made to 
their benevolent impulses. 


All these offerings amount to about $1,900,000 per year. 


2. In the larger individual gifts sent direct to the office, there 
may be included the gifts of persons who support their own 
living-link missionaries on the foreign field, of those who 
sustain evangelists or workers in home missions, or who sup- 
port one or more children in an orphanage, or of those who 
maintain some other specific piece of work, such as providing 
funds for medicines or books, or implements or buildings and 
needed equipment of every kind. Such gifts aggregate about 
$125,000 per year. 

3. Receipts from endowments or from permanent or special 
tunds are derived from the careful investment of such funds. 
The interest on securities held by the old Boards and by the 
United Society beyond that paid on annuities, goes regularly 
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into the work for which it was designed by donors who have 
gone to their reward, but “whose works do follow them.” This 
interest amounts to about $90,000 per year. 


4. Legacies and annuities are in another class. They are 
available for use only upon the death of the donor and may be 
designated either for the general maintenance of the work or for 
special objects, or they may be named as endowment or per- 
manent funds of which when available, only the income shall 
be used. Undesignated legacies and annuities may go into the 
regular maintenance fund. In the course of the years they 
provide a considerable part of the Society’s income. From 
this source the receipts are now about $170,000 per year. 

5. Receipts on the field and by local institutions include tui- 
tion paid by students in mission schools at home and abroad, 
hospital and medical fees, the value of products from mission 
farms which go into the institutions, community chest sup- 
port of benevolent homes, donations, the money value of such 
donations as milk for the orphanages, medicines and medical 
services, money paid direct to institutions, to missionaries or 
to secretaries or other workers either for services rendered 
or for their missionary use. Every agent of the Society in the 
world is required to render proper account for all such re- 
ceipts. The total of such receipts is about $500,000 per year. 
Besides these, subscriptions to World Call and to King’s. Build- 
ers, and the sale of literature amount to $125,000 per year. 
Appropriations from the old boards for the work carried for 
them amount to to another $120,000 per year. 


How Is This Money Secured? 


To bring in the three millions per year for the support and 
extension of the world-wide work, and to secure it in as steady 
and uninterrupted a flow as possible, is the task of the Pro- 
motional Division, 

Offerings are promoted by acquainting our churches, Bible 
schools and other groups with the facts and with the needs 
and opportunities of the fields; and by making suggestions, 
sometimes as apportionments, of what ought to be received 
from each if the work is to go forward as it ought. By 
feature articles in the church papers, through World Call and 
King’s Builders, by printed leaflets, by the circulation of mis- 
sionary books, by addresses of missionaries and secretaries 
and field workers the effort is made to get the compelling facts 
of the needs, and of the service rendered, before our people. 
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Personal letters follow up the printed page and public and 
personal appeals carry the call to every congregation and to . 
every heart as far as it is now possible to do. A living Church 
of Christ is a missionary and benevolent organization; that is 
its world mission. The United Christian Missionary Society 
is the channel, created by the churches themselves, through 
which they go out to serve the world. The Promotional Divi- 
sion is the arm which reaches out to the churches and indi- 
viduals, reporting to them the stewardship of their servants, 
handing them inspiring information of the Kingdom’s 
progress, and receiving in return their continued support for 
ever enlarging enterprises in His name. The cost of promotion 
is about five cents on the dollar, 


CHAP OER OV I. 
How the Treasury Handles Our Money. 


O receive and disburse $3,000,000 annually, and to ac- 

count for over $12,000,000 of assets, is in itself a con- 

siderable banking enterprise. To have this money 
come in, be exchanged and paid out in a dozen different 
currencies around the world, involves transactions which 
would puzzle many an ordinary banker. Yet these are, 
for the most part, handled so smoothly and so much as a 
matter of course by our experienced and efficient Treasury 
Department, that even the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to whom full and detailed monthly reports are sub- 
mitted, are scarcely aware of the intricacies involved. 


The Work of the Treasurer. 


The work of the treasury department ought to be of 
interest to every contributor. It is a fascinating study for 
people interested in business efficiency. Probably no ad- 
ministrator of funds has a more delicate or complicated 
task than has our treasurer. He must be a banker, a broker, 
a trustee, an advisor, an administrator of estates, an ap- 
praisor, a transportation agent, a foreign exchange expert, 
an accountant and a comptroller, all in one. Of course he 
does not do all the work himself. ‘He has a very com- 
petent group of accountants, bookkeepers and helpers with 
him. But he carries the responsibility for the treasury depart- 
ment. 


He bears responsible relationships. He must deal with 
the treasurers of various missions on the foreign fields, with 
those of schools, benevolent institutions, and of missions in 
the homeland, who receive and distribute funds to the 
workers and the institutions, as well as with treasurers of 
local churches, Bible schools and auxiliary organizations, 
and with innumerable individuals who send in remittances, 
seek advice regarding financial transactions of the Society, 
receive their pay checks from his office, or enter into busi- 
ness relations with the Society. He pays the salaries of all 
the missionaries, teachers, matrons, superintendents, secre- 
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taries and officials, and their travel accounts, as authorized 
by the Executive Committee. Every transaction must be . 
accurately accounted for and must pass the inspection of 
a firm of certified auditors. He is under a bond of $100,000 
with a reliable guaranty company. 


Foreign Exchange. 

The intricacies of foreign exchange create a serious prob- 
lem, not only for the treasurer, but also for the adminis- 
trators of the foreign department, especially in these times 
of financial disturbance abroad. The normal rate of ex- 
change in China, for example, is two Mexican silver dollars 
for one American gold dollar. When, after the late war, the 
rate dropped to eighty-four cents of silver for a dollar in 
gold, the difference had to be made up to the mission in that 
country. In one year this added to the cost of the work, in 
China alone, about $40,000. At the end of 1926 the rate 
had risen to $2.25 silver to one dollar gold. Not long since 
the rate of exchange between the Japanese yen and the 
American gold dollar was so favorable that the Executive 
Committee authorized the treasurer to deposit $120,000.00, 
which was to go into buildings in Japan, with the exchange 
banks in the form of Japanese yen at the then current rate. 
The transaction netted the Society some $24,000. 

The Society’s checks are sent out to the missions on the 
foreign fields and there cashed and exchanged into the 
currency of the several countries. On the Congo in Africa 
they are exchanged into Belgian francs and English pounds 
sterling ; in Japan into yen; in China into Mexican dollars; 
in India into rupees; in Jamaica into English pounds ster- 
ling; in Mexico into Mexican silver dollars and in the 
Philippine Islands, Argentine and Paraguay into pesos 
which vary from two to fifty cents in value according to 
the gold reserve and the stability of the governments. 
The remittances for Tibet are deposited in banks in Shang- 
hai in terms of Mexican dollars, twenty-five hundred miles 
from Batang. Two months later the missionary receives 
notice from the bank of the amount deposited. He can 
then draw his check, but what can he do with it? The 
nearest bank is distant thirty-six days’ travel for the round- 
trip. Perhaps he can sell his check for silver at some dis- 
count to one of the merchants or to a trader at Batang. 
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It frequently happens that he can not. Then checks must 
be sent many days distant to a larger city where silver 
is purchased, secreted in small packages with transport 
supplies and brought back to Batang where it is finally 
received and safely stored unless the messenger happens 
to be robbed en route which sometimes occurs. Losses 
from this source have not been great, but this illustrates 
one of the difficulties of our treasury in carrying on the 
foreign missionary enterprise. 


Any banker or bookkeeper will understand how difficult 
is the accounting problem involved in reconciling the field 
accounts of mission treasurers, where so many foreign cur- 
rencies are involved in terms of fluctuating values, with 
the accounts of the home treasurer where the standard is 
the American gold dollar. 


Following Up Legacies. 

Another vital feature of the Treasury Department’s work 
is following up bequests and legacies. A person who makes 
a will containing a bequest to the Society, or to one of the 
constituent boards, seldom notifies the Society of the fact. 
After the death of the testator, word may come to the 
Society in a variety of ways, depending on the laws of 
the state where the person lived. A few states require that 
the executor of a will notify all beneficiaries by mail to the 
latest known address. But thirty-three states merely re- 
quire that general notice be published in one or more 
county newspapers in the county where the will is sub- 
mitted for probate. Sometimes such a public notice is clipped 
out of a country paper by one of our preachers, or other 
friend of the work, and sent in to the office. Between the 
death of the testator and the final settlement of the estate, 
several years may elapse. In the case of trust estates or 
where minor heirs are left, or where real estate is involved, 
the delay in settlement may extend over long periods. Each 
case must be followed with strict attention. A large and 
exacting correspondence develops. In working out the de- 
tails trips to the locality of the estate must be made by 
the proper officials of the Society. In this the Promotional 
Division and the executive officers of the Society assist 
the Treasury Department. But the check-up is kept alive 
in the treasury until the case is finally closed and the 
money put to the use for which it was bequeathed. 
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What Happens to Incoming Letters and Checks. 


Here comes the mail carrier bringing the United Society’s 
mail. This must be carefully opened, assorted, and sent to 
the proper departments. Since any letter may contain 
money remittances, all come to the Treasury Department. 

At the first desk, the letter is stamped, indicating the date 
of its arrival. If it contains money notation is made of 
just how credit is to be given, and for what fund or pur- 
pose the money is intended. That seems easy, and in most 
cases it is. But here comes an envelope containing a check, 
but with no letter of instructions. A search is started to 
see if the person signing the check has sent previous re- 
mittances; if so, how former credit was given. If found, 
it is a fair guess that this amount should be credited in the 
same manner. If the remitter’s name cannot be found, the 
person signing the check must be written to ascertain the 
credit desired. After removing the checks, money orders, 
bank drafts, currency, postage stamps, etc., the figures given 
in the letters and the money must be checked to balance. Then 
the bank deposit is made up, after careful endorsement of 
all the checks, some of which come payable to one or other 
of the secretaries, to World Call, or to old boards. 

Entries are now made on the “receiving cash book.” 
Here a bookkeeping machine is used, which not only makes 
the entry, but issues the receipt with the same operation, 
thus avoiding the possibility of error. The cash book totals 
the entries of various departments, as church, Bible school, 
woman’s missionary society, etc.; also the different funds 
or purposes for which given. The letter then passes to the 
“church ledger,” where an individual card is kept for each 
church, showing its gifts, by departments, with date and 
purpose of the gift. These cards show the records of the 
churches for several past years as well as for the current 
year. 


The money, divided into the different funds, now passes 
to the general set of books. Here is a column for the 
“General Fund” which is the maintenance, or bread-and- 
butter fund. It requires $150,000 each month from this 
fund to care for our missionaries and native workers, our 
missionary pastors, evangelists and teachers in the home- 
land, our orphan children and the aged saints in our benevo- 
lent homes, and the relief of those who have given their 
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lives to the ministry. Payments to these must be regular. 
If enough money does not come in, we must borrow. 

The treasurer also receives money for special purposes, 
such as the building of chapels or hospitals or homes for 
orphan children. This money is held intact in a special 
fund until such time as it can be utilized for the purpose 
given. If it is probable that it may not be called for for 
some time, it is invested where it will earn an income. If 
it is to be used soon, it is held in the bank, subject to call 
or sent on for deposit abroad. 

Endowment and annuity funds are invested to yield an 
income. Great care is exercised. The Society has a strong 
finance committee to select the investments, which are con- 
fined to first mortgages on real estate or government or 
municipal bonds. The income from annuity funds is used 
to meet payments to the annuitants until the principal is re- 
leased to go into work for which it was given. Society gifts 
on the annuity plan total nearly $700,000.00, over $100,000.00 
per year. About $27,000.00 of this has been released for use 
within six years. 

The treasurer’s monthly report to the Executive Commit- 
tee shows the receipts of the month, the receipts of the 
fiscal year to date, the budget of appropriations, with pay- 
ments on the same to date, the condition of the Society’s 
different funds, and a statement of assets and liabilities. 
At the end of the fiscal year, June 30th, a complete annual 
report is made and printed and submitted to the Board of 
Managers and to the Society in convention, together with 
the audit of certified public accountants. Not only is 
the treasurer of the Society under bond, but so, also, are 
all the workers in the department handling money or ac- 
counts. Surety bonds are also required from all the 
treasurers of the different missions or institutions of the 
Society. Isn’t it worth while to know that your money 
is handled securely? 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


How Expenses Are Reduced by Efficient Office 
Management. 


It would be well for every investor in missionary and benev- 
olent enterprises to do a little investigating as to the business 
methods and efficiency of the agencies to which he entrusts 
his funds. Sometimes the loudest appeals and the most in- 
sistent protestations of “orthodoxy” come from agents or 
agencies whose methods and ethics will not stand the light of 
day. It is safe to say that hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
given by most sincere and devout Disciples to what appeared 
to them to be worthy causes, has been utterly lost and wasted 
because of the unworthiness, the carelessness, or the near 
criminality of irresponsible agencies to which it was entrusted. 

A business man from a neighboring state visited the head- 
quarters of the United Society not long since. He was shown 
about the various rooms. He saw the labor saving devices, 
the literature in the stock room and the operations of the ship- 
ping section. He inspected the work being done in the gen- 
eral operating room, He visited the office of the busy Office- 
Manager, the file room, the dictaphone room, the treasury de- 
partment, the president’s office and the offices of the various 
secretaries and of the consulting architect, and finally the 
Chapel, where the entire office force meets each morning ta 
begin the day with devotions, and where the Executive Com- 
mittee meets each month. He was so impressed with the 
world-wide reach of this service and the efficiency with which 
it is being conducted that we feel others may be interested in 
a recital of some of the details of office efficiency. 


Addressograph. 


September 1, 1921, an addressograph machine was installed 
for the addressing of all circular mail. During the first ten 
months of its operation, the saving effected amounted to 
$1,668.70, a saving at the rate of $2,000 per year. The ad- 
dressograph, from a metal removable plate, fitted in a frame, 
addresses envelopes at the rate of 2,000 per hour. The plates 
used in the addressograph are cut on a machine known as a 
graphotype, After the plate is cut, an address may be printed 
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which is one hundred per cent accurate and legible, aside from 
the increased speed secured. Letters, after being multi- 
graphed, are also filled in on the addressograph, so that almost 
a perfect match of the name of the person addressed and the 
salutation with the body of the letter is secured. 


Multigraph. 

On March 1, 1922, a multigraph was installed, which has 
resulted in a saving of $180 per month, or $2,160 per year. In 
using the multigraph, type is set up on a circular drum and 
in getting out circular work, the letter is printed from a 
ribbon, the same as is used on a typewriter. If desired, the 
multigraph machine at the same time it prints the letter also 
affixes to the letter a facsimile signature, in a different col- 
ored ink. Regular printer’s ink can also be used, for printing 
on the multigraph, The United Society is printing its letter- 
heads from plates on the multigraph, at a saving of approxi- 
mately fifty cents per thousand. Last year we used 465,600 
letterheads. The saving is obvious. The multigraph pro- 
duces circular letters from a ribbon at the rate of 3,000 per 
hour. 

Folding Machine. 


On May 18, 1923, a universal folding machine was installed. 
The operation of this machine has effected a saving of at 
least $1.00 per thousand for folding letters over the cost of 
doing this work by hand. During the year 1926 the folding 
machine handled 283,600 letters. The saving was $535.90 
The machine makes either two or three folds, as desired. It 
operates at the rate of 5,500 per hour. 


Underwood Billing Machine. 

On April 19, 1923, an Underwood fan-fold billing machine 
was installed in our Literature Section. The elimination of 
work thus made possible enabled us to reduce the clerical force 
by one typist and to make available one-half the time of an- 
other clerk for other work. ‘The value of the labor saved 
amounted to $1,080 per year. 

This machine produces five copies at one writing. By the 
use of such machine, we secure with one writing an original 
invoice, duplicate invoice, packing list, shipping label, original 
shipping order and duplicate shipping order. Since all copies 
are made at one time, errors which occur through separate 
operations are eliminated. 
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Remington Accounting Machine. 


July 1, 1923, a Remington Accounting machine was in-" 
stalled in our Treasury Department. The use of this machine 
permitted the work to be done with one less clerk and saved 
approximately two hours per day of another clerk’s time. 
The use of such machine has meant a saving of $1,150 per 
year, besides reducing to the minimum the possibility of error 
in receipting and accounting. 

Before the Remington Accounting machine was installed, 
remittances received from churches and individuals were en- 
tered in longhand on long sheets known as the cash book 
record. After entries were made in longhand, each of eleven 
or twelve columns were added on an ordinary adding machine, 
Then a typist wrote on the typewriter a postal card receipt for 
each remittance. The Remington Accounting machine pro- 
duces the cash book record in typewritten form, makes the 
Treasurer’s receipt by carbon process at the same time the 
entry is made, thus insuring absolute accuracy, automatically 
adds as the work is done, and at the same time extends dis- 
tribution of credits to eleven different columns so that when 
the sheet is completed, all the adding has been done, and if, in 
such operation, an error is made by the operator of even one 
cent, the machine locks, compelling the operator to make the 
correction before further work can be done. 


Monroe Calculating Machine. 

March 1, 1924, a Monroe Calculating Machine was installed. 
This machine adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides, and is 
operated electrically. The machine has proven invaluable in 
working up year book records, figuring per capita offerings, 
etc. Formerly this work was done by outside help, called in 
for such special work. ‘The same work is now being done on 
the Monroe Calculating machine at a saving of about $250 
per year. 


Visible Record Cabinets. 


July 1, 1923, the church record cards were installed in 
visible record cabinets, by the use of which system it is found 
that two entries can be made in the time formerly necessary 
to make one entry, Such system furthermore permits placing 
“signals” on cards when necessary, which gives a graphic and 
instant record of the giving churches, the departments which 
have given and for what purpose. The installation of this 
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equipment resulted in dispensing with the services of two 
clerks, with a consequent saving of $1,920 per year. 


Mailing Machine. 


February 15, 1926, a standard mailing machine was installed 
for sealing envelopes and affixing necessary postage indicated 
thereon. This machine in actual operation has proven to have 
a maximum capacity of sealing and stamping envelopes at the 
rate of 6,000 per hour. Formerly this work was done by 
hand. The operation of the mailing machine has not only 
speeded up the work but has resulted in great economy, ‘The 
saving for the period February 15 to December 31, 1926, was 
$459.38. 


Hooven Automatic Typewriter. 


On December 15, 1926, a Hooven automatic typewriter was 
installed. This typewriter is operated by electricity and has 
a standard typewriter keyboard and uses the customary type- 
writer ribbon. It is adapted particularly for special promo- 
tional work in which a number of letters reading in a uniform 
way with perhaps the change of a word, phrase or paragraph 
are to be sent out at the same time. The machine operates at 
the rate of 130 words a minute and all the letters produced 
are “original” letters. Recently this machine produced 46 
one-page original letters in two hours, whereas had such 
letters been produced on a standard typewriter by a typist in 
the regular way, it would have required six hours, The saving 
effected is obvious. 


Dictation Machines. 


Additional dictating machines have been installed, which have 
reduced the number of stenographers required, and eliminated 
the delays which are inevitable with direct dictation to 
stenographers. 


Office Alterations. 


During March and April, 1926, partitions were installed in 
a number of the smaller offices in the headquarters building 
to provide private offices for the secretaries which has re- 
sulted in giving practically each of the secretaries a private 
room in which constructive work may be done more effec- 
tively. A skylight was also installed in the general office, 
improving both light and’ ventilation. 
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Purchase of Printing. 

The United Society, in the conduct of its work, necessarily 
uses much printed matter. By action of the Executive Com- 
mittee the Office Manager buys this printing on a competitive 
basis. The records show that during the year 1926, the dif- 
ference between what was paid for printing purchased and the 
next lowest quotation amounted to $10,986.75. 


Office Supplies. 

During the first nine months of operation of the United 
Society, the cost of office supplies was $6,999.86, or at the rate 
of $9,333.12 per year. During the year 1926, the cost of office 
supplies for the year was $6,194.32, a reduction of $3,138.80. 


Reduction of Force. 


The use of the various labor saving devices mentioned, and 
a “doubling up” process wherever possible, has resulted in a 
reduction in the regular clerical force as follows: 


Total force of stenographers and clerks 


asvot; Marcly Md oglOcl eee Ue nea 70 
Total force of stenographers and clerks 

as of December ole 1926. ee ee 55 

Net “reduction 002 2 yee 15 


As the work of the United Society grows, the office work 
necessarily increases in volume. ‘The records show that the 
operations of the office have steadily increased from year to 
year since the Society assumed its responsibilities October 1, 
1920. The problem of carrying this office work and providing 
the different departments of the Society with necessary office 
service, and, at the same time, furnishing this service at a de- 
creased cost, is one which the Office Manager has been com- 
pelled to face and attempt to solve. A careful study of 
methods, of organization, and of the use of modern office ap- 
pliances has assisted him in meeting the situation. 


A high official of a railway system, having headquarters in 
Chicago, who knew the United Society’s Office Manager, Mr. 
H. B. Holloway for a number of years while he was connected 
with the railroads, recently expressed wonder as to why Mr. 
Holloway had left the railroad service to come to the United 
Society. When he was informed what Mr. Holloway is doing 
to promote efficiency and economy in the administration of 
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this service which affects thousands of people around the 
world, he sent his congratulations. 


Membership in National Association of Office Managers. 


Effective February 10, 1926, the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society was accepted as a member of the National 
Association of Office Managers, H. B. Holloway, the United 
Society’s Office Manager, representing the Society. 


The National Association of Office Managers was organized 
in June, 1919, as “an association to promote a free exchange 
of ideas on office management, to encourage standardization 
and to initiate and effect scientific methods of office organiza- 
tion and management.” ‘The importance attached to member- 
ship in this organization is indicated by the fact that such or- 
ganizations as the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Cad- 
illac Motor Car Company, Canadian National Railways, Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, E,. I. du Pont De Nemours & Com- 
pany, Thomas A. Edison Company, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, J. P. Morgan & Company, National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, New York Life Insurance Company, Proctor 
& Gamble Company, Shaw-Walker Company, etc., are mem- 
bers. The United Christian Missionary Society is the only re- 
ligious organization now holding membership in the NEE 
Association of Office Managers. 
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CHAPTER) VIII. 


Budgeting Two Millions of General Funds— 
How and Why? 


T IS related of a township treasurer that when called 

upon for his annual report, he replied “All paid in, paid 

out.” That method of doing business is possibly per- 
missible with small, independent and irresponsible con- 
cerns, but an organization handling millions of money for 
other people must follow the most careful methods of op- 
eration. 


When the United Society took over the work from the 
old Boards, it found a variety of forms of operation, and it 
became imperative immediately to bring all of these under 
safest control. Our organizational expert advised that from 
the beginning, each department be required to budget in 
advance its proposed expenditures, and be held strictly 
throughout the year to its budget, as approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Here let us distinguish between “estimates,” which come 
from the fields; promotional ‘“askings,” which constitute 
the basis of apportionments to the churches, and the ac- 
tual maintenance budget of expenditures. When the budget 
has been voted by the Executive Commitee, it constitutes 
authority for the Treasurer to make payments for the work 
of each department at the rate indicated in its budget, be- 
ginning with the next fiscal year, July 1, and continuing 
at that rate throughout the year, unless otherwise directed 
by further action of the Executive Committee. The budget, 
once voted, involves expenditures, even if these have to be 
met by borrowing funds. Much confusion has arisen be- 
cause of the failure to use discriminating terms in this 
matter. 

The term “budget” has been made to apply to these “es- 
timates” from the fields and to “askings” of the churches, 
whereas, it should be limited to the proposed expenditures. 
There has been a good deal said during the past five years 
about cutting the budget of the United Society. The fact 
is that after our first full year the total budget of expendi- 
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tures was never cut below that of the preceding year until 
the beginning of the missionary year, July 1, 1924. Esti- 
mates and specific items have been cut, of course, as was 
done frequently by the old Boards. 


How the Department Budgets Are Built. 


Early in the latter half of the year, each department must 
give careful consideration to the preparation of its pro- 
posed budget for the next fiscal year. Each department 
must take into account the needs and possibilities of every 
phase of its work. It must get from the fields and institu- 
tions under its direction the estimates of their needs and 
bring these together to make up the estimate of the de- 
partment. For example: The Department of Benevolence 
must ascertain the actual needs of each orphange or old 
people’s home under its direction; it must estimate the 
average cost per child or other guest per month in each 
institution; and then estimate the relative increase or de- 
crease of the number to be cared for in that institution, 
together with the changing prices and the rising or falling 
cost of living. The salaries of all matrons, helpers, cooks 
and porters must be included; taxes, insurance and repairs 
must be computed; the probable local receipts from com- 
munity sources must be taken into account, together with 
any new developments which will require increased cost of 
maintenance. 


In the Home Missions department there must be taken 
into calculation appropriations for the assistance of mis- 
sion churches, the maintenance of evangelists in the field, 
the operation of houses and institutions among the immi- 
grants, Negroes, American Indians, the Orientals and our 
Mexican population. Some of these institutions have farms 
which are operated in connection therewith, and the receipts 
from these farms, as applied to the life and work of the 
institution, must be estimated. Salaries of teachers who 
serve during the period of the school year, occasional and 
seasonal helpers, as well as salaries of superintendents and 
others, must be computed. 


A different situation faces the department of the Min- 
istry. The Board of Ministerial Relief had a policy from 
the beginning, which has thus far been operative under 
the United Society, that no worthy case demanding assist- 
ance from the relief fund would be denied. If funds were 
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not available to meet the increase and if it was not deemed 
wise or safe to make further borrowings, then a per capita 
reduction in the appropriation going to each beneficiary 
would have to be made so as to meet the need, much as a 
father would provide for a growing family if he could not 
increase his income. In preparing its estimate, this depart- 
ment must take into account its present responsibilities, 
estimate the probable increase or decrease for the year, and 
determine thereby the actual necessities for the year in ad- 
vance. The Pension Fund of this department is handled 
outside the budget. 

The building of the budget of the Foreign Department 
is particularly difficult because it relates to service and con- 
ditions in foreign lands around the world. The expendi- 
tures of this department alone including receipts on the 
fields total over a million dollars per year, and cover a 
bewildering array of items. ‘The salary of each mission- 
ary, with allowance for children, medical bills, house rent 
abroad, if residence is not provided, travel to and from the 
field, including ocean passage, rail and caravan expenses 
and equipment—all these must be calculated. Each sta- 
tion in a foreign missions country prepares its estimate 
for the year in advance, covering each institution and 
type of work conducted at that station, and the Mission 
Committee on the field reviews and reduces these estimates 
and compiles from them the total estimate for the given 
country, including allowances for native services and for 
contingent expenses. The Foreign department must take 
all these estimates from ten countries and scrutinize them 
with utmost fidelity. In doing so, it must have sympathy 
for the missionary and his life service, which is dependent 
upon proper equipment, aid and facilities for growing work, 
and at the same time, it must have a just sense of appreci- 
ation for the other types of service in other departments 
of the Society at work in the homeland. ‘To these estimates 
from the field must be added the administrative expenses 
of the department and the annual grant for the College 
of Missions. The budget of the Foreign department is a 
highly complicated affair, requiring weeks of anxious study 
by the secretaries of the department before it comes to the 
Budget Committee. The case here is rendered especially 
difficult because a number of the heavy items each year, 
such as travel and outfit of new missionaries to the field 
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and others returning on furlough, emergencies which are 
sure to arise somewhere on some far-flung station are of 
contingent nature, and can only be approximated, yet they 
must be provided for. 

The departments of Religious Education and of Mission- 
ary Education sustain a staff of thirty-five men and women 
in the field to promote religious and missionary education 
among the churches. They have also a staff at headquar- 
ters, necessary to carry forward these important services. 
In building the budgets of these departments the work of 
all these must be taken into account, together with the 
receipts which they may obtain for their services in the 
field, and special contributions which may be secured for 
their work. 

In the division of Promotion, the necessary publicity, 
the sending out of apportionments to the churches, travel 
of field representatives, the cultivation of individual givers 
and all the other items of necessary promotion must be 
estimated, with a view to securing the largest possible reve- 
nue for the work of the Society. While the most rigid 
scrutiny must be given to each item of this department’s 
work, yet it would be easy here to enforce an unwise 
economy. The needs and opportunities of the work must 
be gotten to the people who have the resources and who 
are willing to support the work if they understand these 
opportunities and responsibilities. The securing of con- 
tacts and the cultivation of friends for the Society and its 
work is of fundamental importance. 

The budget of the Service department is based upon the 
actual service to be rendered. It includes the salaries to 
be paid to all officers and the office force, the rent of our 
headquarters, the cost of printing, the annual report and 
the Year Book, and all other items which are not included 
in the budgets of the other departments. 


The Budget Committee. 

The personnel of the Budget Committee consists of the 
Treasurer of the Society, the head of the Promotional Divi- 
sion, the Recorder, the President, and two members of the 
Executive Committee, chosen for their sound judgment and 
business ability. 

Three duties await the Budget Committee when it meets: 
(1) To make a careful estimate of the next year’s probable 
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resources. ‘To arrive at this it makes a comparison of the 
receipts of the preceding four or five years, and carefully . 
studies the same and the conditions under which they 
were secured. Then it considers the present general con- 
ditions of the country, and of our churches. It takes into 
account, also, the special campaigns and _ other interests 
which are appealing to these churches, whose appeals are 
likely to affect the General Fund receipts. It appraises, 
also, the strength and efficiency of the Society’s promo- 
tional activities and the future plans of the Promotional Di- 
vision. It estimates the increase or decrease of returns 
from permanent funds and from other sources, more or less 
independent of promotion. In estimating these probable 
resources, it is important that the estimate be conserva- 
tive and reasonably sure of realization unless something 
most abnormal occurs. If there is doubt as to a certain 
income being secured it must be left out of the estimate, 
because appropriations from the budget are made and obli- 
gations incurred on the basis of these estimates which can- 
not be fully met if the estimates prove unreliable. 


(2) Having estimated the probable receipts, the Budget 
Committee then gives careful consideration to the proposed 
budget of each department. It takes into account the ex- 
pansion of the work which has made necessary the esti- 
mates submitted. The probabilities are that the total of 
these estimates will be greater than the probable receipts. 
The Budget Committee must then consult the head of each 
of the departments as to reductions which may be possible 
in his budget. It makes the necessary adjustments be- 
tween the departments until the total budget balances the 
conservatively estimated receipts. 


(3) When all this has been done, the Budget Committee 
submits the budget, arranged by departments, to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, with its recommendation for approval. 


Responsibility of the Executive Committee. 


By the constitution of the Society, the responsibility for 
making appropriations from the treasury rests with the 
Executive Committee. This Committee must therefore vote 
the budget. Its action is final and authoritative. Before 
taking its final vote, however, the Executive Committee 
hears the appeals of the departments, if there are items of 
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needed expansion which could not be included or if the pro- 
posed budget means the cutting off of pieces of work. This 
session is usually a trying experience. The Executive Com- 
mittee must not be swayed by undue emotion, nor carried 
beyond sound judgment as to the Society’s financial policy, 
lest the whole work be wrecked by excessive borrowings 
or mounting deficits. A religious organization has no more 
moral right to transact business in slip-shod fashion or upon 
insecure foundations than has any other fiduciary institu- 
ton. It is under no moral or spiritual obligation to under- 
take to render service for which it cannot pay. Realizing 
the importance and the necessity of the world-wide service 
which our Lord has directed His disciples to carry forward, 
the Society may fairly appeal for funds to meet increasing 
needs and opportunities ; but, if the funds are not forthcom- 
ing, it has no right to incur indebtedness beyond that which 
it believes the constituency would warrant, nor to bor- 
row excessively and thereby put into jeopardy inviolable 
securities. The rigid discipline of a conservative budget is 
the Brotherhood’s safeguard at this point. 
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CHAPTER 1X. 
A Day With the Executive Committee. 


HE management of the United Christian Missionary 
Society is vested in a Board of Managers, consisting of 
sixty men and sixty women. This Board determines 

policies. The Board meets twice a year at the time of the an- 
nual International Convention. At its first meeting, just after 
the election of one-third of its members, it organizes and se- 
lects from its own members ten men and ten women as the 
Executive Committee for the year, to which it commits the 
actual guidance of the Society’s work within the policies 
adopted, 


The Executive Committee is an important body. It deter- 
mines and expresses the will of our Brotherhood, as relates to 
the work of the United Christian Missionary Society, between 
the annual sessions. No officer of the society can be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers or of the Executive Committee 
or vote in their meetings. The Executive Committee annually 
includes active, virile business men and women of wide experi- 
ence, who lay aside their own personal responsibilities for one 
or more days per month to journey to St. Louis, there to give 
attention to the obligations which our great Brotherhood has 
laid upon their hearts. The Committee regularly meets the 
second Tuesday of each month in an all-day session. On rare 
occasions there are special meetings besides, It requires twelve 
members of the Committee to constitute a quorum. ‘There are 
seldom fewer than fifteen members present. 


Those who have sat upon this Committee know that its ses- 
sions are full of the human element, that the members of the 
Committee are constantly facing decisions which touch the 
very lives of others. The Committee deals with the care and 
welfare of little children in orphanages, both in the United 
States and in ten countries of our mission fields. It endeavors 
to express the loving regard which a great Brotherhood would 
bestow upon its aged ministers, missionaries, widows and saints 
who have spent their lives in the service of Christ. Often it 
pauses with emotion over the names which are submitted, and 
bears them up to the Throne in prayer as it votes modest ap- 
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propriations for their aid. It weighs matters which have to 
do with the health, the usefulness and the devotion to the pro- 
gram of Jesus, of more than three hundred fifty missionaries 
in distant lands, some of whom have been long in the service 
of the Master, and some of whom are fresh with the new- 
born enthusiasm of their high calling, The death of a mis- 
sionary’s child, half-way ’round the globe, with all which that 
sorrow may imply to the parents and their fellow workers in 
that distant station, comes back upon the hearts of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee as they sit in the next month- 
ly council. The Committee meets problems that have to do 
with adjustments between mission stations and the govern- 
ments under which they are maintained; with the purchase or 
lease of lands and the erection of buildings thereon; with 
transportation for missionaries and workers, and the carrying 
on of their tasks in regions where neither railroads nor tele- 
graph nor automobiles exist. It tries to arrive at decisions, 
within the limits of its powers and responsibilities, which will 
best aid the consecrated! efforts of these servants of Christ 
and of the churches, in extending the knowledge of our Lord 
to the most distant races. The Committee weighs the issues 
which confront our superintendents and teachers of negro 
boys and girls in institutions where they are struggling to fit 
themselves for Christian usefulness to their own race. Anon 
the Committee gives thought to the children of our American 
Indians, or of the Japanese on the Pacific Coast, or to the 
Christian culture of Mexican fathers and mothers and their 
children in the great southwest. Again their thought is turned 
to the American immigrants in our big cities, who are trying 
to adjust themselves to the land: of their new allegiance. It 
thinks through our obligation to help them find here the way 
of faith, At another period, the Committee turns its thought 
to our evangelistic campaign which is bringing thousands into 
our churches and to a realization of our plea and purpose. 
It would not escape due consideration of the work of all our 
churches and Sunday schools as the departments of Religious 
Education and of Missionary Education seek to bring up their 
standards of efficiency in the promotion of the knowledge 
of God’s Word and His world. The women and the young 
people in the local missionary societies are given earnest con- 
sideration as plans and programs for auxiliary organizations 
are promoted for their welfare. 
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The Committee gives anxious thought, also, to the issue pre- 
sented by the Promotional Division, namely, that of securing ° 
and administering nearly $200,000 per month, not merely for 
the purpose of keeping all this work moving steadily forward; 
but which, in its administration, directly affects the lives and 
service and health of some 2,500 servants of Christ, besides, 
indirectly, the thousands of others to whom these minister. 
The best thought of some of the best business men and women 
in our Brotherhood is devoted to the financial problems with 
which the Executive Committee has to deal. The Committee 
feels a keen sense of obligation, both toward the living and 
toward those who have gone before who have left to its direc- 
tion funds in trust for the use and extension of the Kingdom 
throughout the world. While the Executive Committee ap- 
proves in general an estimated total budget of appropriations 
covering the year for each department before the current year 
begins, yet each department reports from month to month 
items requiring expenditures which are not of routine char- 
acter, The approval of the Executive Committee is sought 
in all special cases. 

In a little, private enterprise it is possible for the owner or 
manager to obtain first-hand knowledge of everything concern- 
ing it, and to direct all its operations. In a small church a few 
individuals may give immediate supervision to its affairs and 
practically every member may be able to know everything which 
concerns the church. But as an enterprise grows in size and 
in the variety of its operations, organization becomes neces- 
sary. This involves distribution of activities, with correspond- 
ing responsibilities laid upon individuals and groups. ‘The or- 
ganization is for the purpose of bridging the gap between the 
directing head or group and the various people who are carry- 
ing on the detailed work of the concern. The directing or 
managing group is compelled to trust the integrity, the loyalty 
‘and the sense of responsibility of its agents and operatives. 
Yet if the organization is properly articulated and if workers 
are men and women of ordinary integrity, and if the sense of 
fellowship is normally maintained, the executive group may 
have practically complete control and may execute their pur- 
poses as far as is humanly possible. In fact, the larger organ- 
ization may be far more efficient and more trustworthy than is 
the smaller, individual enterprise. Witness the railway systems 
and the department stores. The larger organization is capable 
of securing for its specialized departments highly trained ex- 
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perts, something which is impossible in the small or private 
concern. 

In the United Christian Missionary Society we have an or- 
ganization whose activities extend around the world. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee holds responsible the officers and secretaries 
for the guidance of the activities of the several departments. 
They trust the men and women whom the Society has elected 
to serve. Through these agents, the Executive Committee has 
knowledge of the work in all the departments and on all the 
fields. Details are often left to individuals thousands of miles 
away whom the Executive Committee has never seen, and prob- 
ably never will see, but whose loyalty and fellowship in the 
service of Christ it has reason to trust. If a mistake is made, 
or a crisis arises anywhere, it will sooner or later come to the 
Executive Committee, where attention will be given. 

Of course, no individual of the Executive Committee can 
have just his or her own way. ‘The judgment of one must 
pass muster before the intelligence of nineteen others. No 
partisan or prejudiced spirit can dominate the Executive 
Committee. 

The United Christian Missionary Society is a fellowship. 
It is built upon love and trust. It is a fellowship of disciples 
of Christ who desire through their united efforts to extend 
His Kingdom. In it they are bound together by ties of mutual 
regard and confidence. It is a fellowship trying to get on with 
the great tasks of the Kingdom; a fellowship that recognizes 
every fellow worker as human and fallible, yet as claiming the 
heritage of the sons of God, and as capable of the highest loy- 
alty, sacrifice and service. The Executive Committee is not 
managing an institution whose purpose is to secure financial 
dividends for its stockholders. It is trying to execute the will 
of a great Brotherhood which is constrained by the love of 
Christ to work together for the fulfillment of His great com- 
mission. 


CHAPTER X. 


How Missionaries Are Selected, Trained and 
Commissioned. 


T has been estimated that from all the Protestant churches 
of the United States and Canada approximately 2,000 new 
missionaries are required per year to recruit the ranks on the 

foreign fields. If to this number of actual recruits who sail 
in a given year we add those who are held back by considera- 
tions of health, lack of training, dependence of relatives and 
other reasons, it may be stated that probably not less than 3,000 
young men and women from the churches of the United States 
and Canada offer themselves each year for Christian service 
in the regions beyond. In view of the character of the serv- 
ice and the self-denial required, this army of volunteers is 
most significant. The churches which send forth such a steady 
throng of consecrated youth into sacrificial service cannot be 
in such a bad way as certain alarmists would have us think. 

The United Christian Missionary Society now has 340 mis- 

sionaries in 10 foreign fields as its quota of the above-men- 
tioned force. To maintain these ranks requires about twenty 
new missionaries per year. 


Finding the Young Men and Women. 


Where do these young people come from, and how are they 
secured? The highest degree of self-sacrifice and devotion is 
required to make the great decision. Then follows a long and 
arduous period of preparation and at last the great adventure, 
which means the leaving of home and loved ones and the under- 
taking of the most difficult work among an alien people under 
trying conditions of climate and civilization, 

In the background of the urge which leads to such high ad- 
venture is the influence of the home, of the local church and its 
pastor, of personal friends, of_other missionaries and heroes 
of the Cross, and, of course, back of all else, the perennial pull 
of the Cross of Christ. Many of these young people have been 
consecrated to Christian service from their birth. As one 
young man put it, when asked the cause of his decision to go, 
“First of all, my mother !” 
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Among the Disciples of Christ, the Men and Millions Move- 
ment, which had its rise a decade ago, had a tremendous in- 
fluence in capturing the imagination and stimulating the aspira- 
tions of young people for missionary service. A goodly num- 
ber of the missionaries going out in the last two or three years 
have testified before the Executive Committee that one of the 
determining factors in the choice of their career was the in- 
spiration received in meetings conducted by the Men and Mil- 
lions Movement. 


Candidate Secretary. 


The Foreign Department maintains a Candidate Secretary 
who regularly visits churches and colleges for the purpose of 
interviewing missionary volunteers. In our colleges personal 
interviews are had with capable students, both those who have 
already volunteered for missionary service and others who are 
trying to determine their life calling. In these interviews the 
ideals, purposes and capacities of the students are considered, 
together with questions of health and adaptability for the serv- 
ice; and, if properly qualified, they are given encouragement 
to proceed with preparation looking to missionary service, The 
purpose is to follow the candidate through school and college, 
and later through professional training as a personal friend 
and advisor. The Candidate Secretary also advises with pas- 
tors, instructors, college presidents, business men and friends 
of the candidate, all of whom are anxious that no mistake 
shall be made. The process is a frank and friendly one. It 
requires a high degree of tact, sound judgment and an instinct 
of choice which comes through experience on the part of the 
Candidate Secretary. 


It is always a trying experience to deal with applicants who 
are earnest and consecrated, but obviously unfitted for the 
work. More and more the demands of the mission fields re- 
quire that the missionary shall be a person of outstanding 
ability for leadership. The cost of maintaining the missionary 
enterprise is considerable at best. To have missionaries break 
down in health or fail in leadership or in adaptability or to 
prove inccmpatible in association with others after a few years 
of service on the field, is a costly procedure both for the mis- 
sionary and for the Society. Only the most physically sound, 
mentally alert and spiritually and temperamentally qualified can 
be encouraged to undertake the task. 
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Types of Missionary Service. 


There are varying forms of missionary service, all of which 
contribute to the carrying out of the great Commission. ‘The 
following may be mentioned: 


1. Evangelistic. While all missionary service should be 
evangelistic, there is a distinct type of evangelistic missionary 
work. Its purpose is to give directly to the people the mes- 
sage of the Gospel through preaching, personal work, teach- 
ing and in the influence of personal Christian life and the 
Christian home; to lead the people, who have been thus in- 
fluenced, to accept and obey Jesus Christ; to aid in organizing 
these converts into churches according to the New Testament 
ideal; to train them in Christian life and work, and to seek 
out those who are qualified for leadership and prepare them 
for service. 


2. Education. ‘The great Commission commands us not 
only to “make disciples,” but “to teach them all things” that 
Christ commanded. Missionary schools afford effective means 
of getting the young of non-Christian parents under sustained 
contact of Christian leaders, They also furnish the youth of 
the Christian community Christian education, preparing them 
for leadership among their own people in every-day life and 
for service to their community and to their nation. 

3. Medical Work. Much of missionary effort must be in 
the form of service to those who are in distress. This is 
Christianity’s practical demonstration. ‘The hospital and dis- 
pensary provide a medium for service and evangelization. 


4. Work for the Helpless. One of the most effective forms 
of missionary service is that among the unfortunate and help- 
less. Work for orphans, lepers, the blind, famine sufferers 
and other needy ones provide a beautiful avenue of service 
for the missionary, and secures a more ready access to the 
hearts of the people. 

5. Literature. No permanent Christian advance can be 
made without Christian literature in the language of the peo- 
ple. The writer and the translator have a field of usefulness 
which, augmented by the printing press, constitutes one of the 
greatest agencies for the evangelization of the people. The 
Bible and Christian literature are circulated in the native 
vernacular. 

6. Industrial Work. Christianity can only be permanent 
as it becomes a real part of the every-day life of the people. 
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Christianity means not only redeemed souls, but better nour- 
ished bodies and the blessings which come from fruitful labor. 
In these several types of service, opportunity is offered for a 
wide range of inherent and! trained capabilities on the part of 
the missionary candidate. 
Missionary Training. 

Missionary service requires the very best educational train- 
ing. Besides the fact that in most fields the missionary is 
obliged to meet well educated natives on their own ground and 
win their respect, the task itself is of such a nature that a well- 
trained mind is necessary to successfully master its baffling 
problems. The minimum of education must be the equivalent 
of a full college course, with one or two years of special pro- 
fessional preparation and a year or two at the College of 
Missions. The following undergraduate course is recommended 
for candidates. 

Semester Hours 
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It will be noted that a large place is given to the study of 
the Scriptures. Thorough Bible training is a prerequisite. 
Candidates must be so well versed in the Scriptures and have 
such a knowledge of Christianity as to be able strongly to pre- 
sent its claims to non-Christian people. Linguistic ability is 
~ always necessary to meet the requirements of the field, and for 
this, a thorough knowledge of one’s mother tongue is funda- 
mental. At least one additional modern language is recom- 
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mended. French is always useful. Spanish is the language 
of candidates preparing for Latin America. Such language 
study not only has practical value, but also introduces the stu- 
dent into the method of learning a language so as to be able 
to speak it, 

“During the past fifteen years the standard of qualifications 
for foreign missionary service has been constantly rising. This 
implies no reflection on the personnel and equipment of the 
missionaries who in the past have borne the brunt of pioneer 
work, and have laid the foundations of the new Christendom 
now rising in non-Christian lands. But the ablest and most 
successful leaders from every continent urge the necessity for 
more advanced preparation for future missionaries.” ‘The cur- 
riculum of the College of Missions has been drawn up in con- 
formity with the standards of preparation for foreign service 
as determined by the latest and best missionary statesmanship. 
The courses include all the special disciplines listed by the 
World Missionary Conference of Edinburgh. 

In addition to the educational preparation, each missionary 
is required to have actual experience in some form of prac- 
tical Christian work in the homeland. He must have shown 
by such service his genuine desire to be used of his Lord. 
This practical work is valuable and necessary on the part of 
the missionary students, since it prevents the student’s prepara- 
tion from becoming too theoretical. It tests his ability to work 
with others and to cope with real difficulties, and it affords him 
an opportunity to do good where it is much needed. 

Meanwhile, the missionary candidate must be in constant 
preparation in the development of his own heart and con- 
science and sense of social responsibility, in order that he may 
bring to his task the highest possible Christian consecration. 

The Disciples of Christ ought to provide that their mission- 
aries and their ministers could have at least one or two years 
of preparation together, so that those who are to lead’ among 
the churches in the homeland would have intimate contact, 
personal friendships and a basal knowledge of the training of 
those who, on the other side of the world, are representing 
the churches and seeking, under entirely different conditions, 
to carry forward the work of Christ. 


The Commission. 


The final commission of the missionary does not rest with 
the Candidate secretary nor with the Foreign department, 
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but with the Executive Committee itself. The Constitution 
provides that the Executive Committee “shall appoint all agents 
of the Society, fix their compensation, and direct their labors.” 
After the missionary candidate has been recommended by his 
local church, has made his preparation, and is commended 
by the College authorities and by the faculty of the College of 
Missions, he is presented by the Foreign department to the 
Executive Committee of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety for appointment as a missionary. ‘The members of the 
Executive Committee spend a day of personal conference with 
the missionaries preceding their appointment. Finally, on 
Commencement Day, in a very solemn service of dedication, 
the missionaries who are to go out to the fields are presented 
with their formal commissions from the Society. 


The United Christian Missionary Society is simply the me- 
dium by which the churches, in orderly fashion, carry on this 
important work for the Master. In the last analysis, each 
missionary receives his high commission from the Lord Him- 
self. He goes out sustained for his task by the churches of 
the homeland, through the channel of the United Christian 
Missionary Society, but he goes to represent Jesus Christ, and 
to conduct the work in harmony with His revealed will and 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit sent forth from the 
Father and the Son, to whose glory his life is dedicated. 


CHAPTER) XI: 


How the United Christian Missionary Society 
Promotes Missionary and Religious 
Education. 


NE. of the objects of the United Christian Missionary 
Society, according to its Constitution, is to promote re- 
ligious and missionary education in the churches. Ac- 

cordingly, an educational division was created to promote both 

missionary and religious education. In a large measure, the 
work of promoting missionary and religious education is car- 
ried through the two departments of this division. Here groups 
of trained workers, some of whom are located at headquarters 
and others strategically placed throughout the United States 
and Canada, serve the several state and regional districts. 

They assist the churches through Bible schools, Woman’s Mis- 

sionary Societies, Young Ladies’ Circles and Triangle Clubs, 

Christian Endeavor Societies, boys’ and girls’ organizations, 

vacation church schools, week-day church schools, mission 

study classes, schools of missions, Young Peoples’ Summer 

Conferences, and through other departments of the church life. 

In addition to these, however, the officers and secretaries of the 

Society and its field representatives are in the pulpits of our 

churches practically every Lord’s Day of the year, delivering 

missionary addresses, keeping the world-wide tasks before our 
congregations and helping to promote further interest in the 
missionary enterprise. Missionaries home from the foreign 
fields on furlough to the number of a dozen or twenty each 
year are also kept afield a large part of the time for the same 
purpose. Superintendents and workers from the home mis- 
sionary and benevolent institutions also devote considerable 
time to informing the churches about the work. Then in the 
several states and provinces are the leaders of the women’s 
state organizations who devote a very large part of their time 
to meeting with the local woman’s missionary societies and 
other church groups, keeping alive missionary interest and zeal. 
Representatives of the Society in this way personally touch 
some 3,000 churches each year, delivering addresses, holding 
missionary or religious educational conferences, attending con- 
ventions, organizing departments of work within the churches 
and planting new Sunday schools and missionary societies in 
mission territory. Leadership training schools lasting five days 
gather into classes the workers of both the local church where 
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the school is held and also of a wide area surrounding. Courses 
are offered on every phase of religious education. About fifty 
such schools are held each year. 

Special days are promoted in the churches and Sunday 
schools for the purpose of missionary education. In the Bible 
schools these days are: Thanksgiving Sunday, Christmas Sun- 
day, Easter, and Children’s Day (the first Sunday in June). 
They are times for giving expression to missionary interest 
which has been created both in the regular class instruction 
and through special programs provided for these days. In the 
church, the first Sunday in March is continued as a day for 
education from the pulpit on foreign missions, and the last 
Sunday in September as such a day for home missions and 
church erection, The first Sunday in December is observed 
as Woman’s Day in the church, affording another opportunity 
of presenting the missionary task through emphasis upon the 
service rendered by our woman’s organizations. Our women 
also observe the Easter Week of Prayer for world-wide mis- 
sions. The use of the duplex system of giving in the Bible 
schools and auxiliary organizations is advocated and also the 
having of an adequate budget for each as a part of the church’s 
total missionary budget, making proper provision for the world- 
wide task. Use is also being made in the Sunday schools of a 
fine new “world-birthday- bank.” 

The United Society furnishes the churches and their organ- 
izations with missionary educational material. Annual pro- 
grams covering all the meetings of the local woman’s mission- 
ary societies, circle and Triangle clubs and boys’ and girls’ 
organizations are prepared and furnished with suitable helps, 
supplying the needed information for a program of missionary 
education through these agencies. Materials are also supplied 
the pastors and Sunday schools for the special days, giving 
fresh information on the salient facts of the progress of the 
Christian enterprise. Informing articles are also supplied from 
time to time to state and national church papers. 

The literature for religious education is created by the sev- 
eral publishing houses. Bible schools and Christian Endeavor 
Societies get their materials from the sources of their own 
choice. The Christian Board of Publication, through its De- 
partment of Religious Education literature, endeavors in every 
way possible to provide material which meets the desires of the 
Society. A curriculum committee is appointed annually to 
plan for suitable curricula for Bible schools and other depart- 
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ments of the church for the training of their youth. This 
committee sustains relations to the International Sunday. 
School Lesson Committee, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, and other interdenominational committees which select 
lesson courses and topics and textbooks. The Missionary Quar- 
terly and Christian Endeavor Guide are the two chief publica- 
tion channels for missionary induction in Bible schools and 
Christian Endeavor Societies in addition to World Call and 
King’s Builders. ‘The last named are monthly publications, 
World Call, a missionary magazine, having a circulation of 
over 50,000 and going around the world, King’s Builders be- 
ing a missionary magazine for children, 

The Society also provides mission study books for classes 
and individuals. It publishes and distributes missionary books 
written by our own missionaries and leaders, and other out- 
standing missionary volumes. In one year the sale of these 
books amounted to more than $35,000.00. The books, how- 
ever, are handled for their educational value. Reading con- 
tests, inaugurated in 1926, resulted, so far as reported, in 432,- 
953 books being read by 76,420 readers. The plan is being 
continued to include all adults, young people, boys and girls. 
In addition to these materials, the Society keeps in circulation 
lantern slides and lectures on all the phases of our missionary 
and benevolent work. It has over 90 sets in circulation, used 
by pastors and others in bringing to the congregations visual 
revelations of conditions and of progress in the work. At con- 
ventions, district, state and national, exhibits and literature are 
used for educational purposes. Rallies and missionary insti- 
tutes are held at appropriate seasons of the year for awakening 
deeper missionary and religious interest. 

There are also special phases of religious education conducted 
by the Department of Religious Education. At state universities 
student pastors have been located at a few important centers to 
assist the local church in meeting the needs for religious edu- 
cation. This work supplements that which was begun by the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions through its Bible Chairs. 
Such work has been done or is being undertaken at Purdue 
University, Indiana, and the state universities of Washington, 
Oregon, California and Oklahoma and at Columbia, Missouri. 
Some years ago Bible chairs were established by the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions at four of the state universities, 
which chairs are now maintained by the United Society under 
the Department of Religious Education. These chairs are kept 
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true to their original purpose, namely, unsectarian instruction 
in the word of God, accompanied by the influence of definite 
Christian ideals and fellowship exercised by the professors in 
charge upon the student body where they serve. In the four 
universities where these Bible chairs are maintained, 485 stu- 
dents were enrolled in classes of 1924-25. These chairs are lo- 
cated at Ann Arbor, Michigan, Prof. T. M. Iden; Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Prof. W. M. Forrest; Laurence, Kansas, Prof S. B. 
Braden; Austin, Texas, Prof. F. L. Jewett. 

The redemptive influence of these Bible chairs is attested 
by the testimony of hundreds of students who have gone out 
into active life of leadership carrying the impressions which 
they received from the professors of these chairs while at the 
University. 

The newer phases of religious education include vacation 
church schools and the schools for week-day religious educa- 
tion. Excellent courses of study have been worked out and are 
promoted by the Department of Religious Education. A hand- 
book of information on week-day religious education based 
upon the tabulations of church school curricula which was sur- 
veyed by the International Sunday School Lesson Committee 
is available from the United Christian Missionary Society head- 
quarters at a nominal cost. 

The Department of Religious Education assisted several of 
our colleges to have endowed chairs for departments of re- 
ligious education; but, by recent action, this service to the col- 
leges has been transferred to the Board of Education. Seven of 
our colleges were thus provided for through this department of 
the United Christian Missionary Society, and the professors in 
these chairs, together with other teachers in the field of relig- 
ious education, are called together in biennial conference for 
mutual helpfulness, 

There is large opportunity in the field of religious and mis- 
sionary education for interdenominational co-operation. Four 
principal organizations stand out in this field: (1) Internation- 
ai Council of Religious Education, (2) the World Sunday 
School Association, (3) the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, (4) the Missionary Education Movement. Representa- 
tion of the United Christian Missionary Society is had in all 
these organizations. 

Much interest is also being shown in what is now known as 
the Thousand Dollar Club, consisting of Bible schools that give 
through the United Society $1,000 or more per year for world- 
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wide missions. The number of such schools is growing. The 
annual gathering of the club in connection with the Interna- 
tional Convention is a significant event. At the Memphis Con- 
vention there were 104 such schools having membership in the 
Thousand Dollar Club, 

The study of God’s world as a field of service, in connection 
with the study of His word as the revelation of His will, is 
awakening new interest in all our churches. Meanwhile, the 
colleges are giving more attention to the missionary enterprise 
and are providing in increasing numbers well-trained young 
men and women equipped for service in missionary and re- 
ligious education, whether at home or abroad. ‘Through these 
endowed chairs of religious education and the chairs of mis- 
sionary training, other colleges are making such discipline an 
integral part of the educational equipment of Christian stu- 
dents. The work of the United Christian Missionary Society 
in the field of missionary and religious education is of most 
vital consequence. 
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CHAPTER Sci. 


What the United Christian Missionary Society Does 
for Children and Young People in the Churches. 


O more important work is given the church today than 
| \ the development of Christian character in its boys and 

girls; that is, Christian character in the fullest sense, 
including a knowledge of the Bible and of Christian principles, 
and also actual training in Christian life, The child must be 
helped to adjust himself to those about him and to the world 
in the light of Christian principles. He must learn to work 
with others for the spread of the Kingdom of God, and he 
must form habits of both private and public devotion. In a 
word, he must be given the working forces of a religious life. 
He must be taught to use them and to know the real joy of 
putting these forces to the service of his fellowmen. This is 
the Society’s aim for religious and missionary education in the 
local church. 

How does the United Christian Missionary Society help the 
churches to make this purpose effective? First, by a proper 
emphasis upon instruction and worship. Our Bible schools are 
being developed into some semblance of real educational insti- 
tutions, In an increasing number of our schools may now be 
found organized departments, with programs of graded wor- 
ship, instruction and expression. 


Organized Classes. 


The Society’s aggressive program of religious education has 
resulted in placing the Disciples of Christ second among the 
Protestant forces of North America in the number of organ- 
ized intermediate, senior and young people’s classes, and second 
also in the number of Sunday schools using graded material up 
through the junior department. We are steadily growing in 
the number of intermediate, senior and young people’s classes 
using the International Graded Lesson Series, with elective 
courses for older young people. Graded Bible lessons, mission 
study and teacher training courses have been wrought out and 
a graded program of service projects and activities is encour- 
aged. Not only has the number of organized classes and de- 
partments steadily increased during the past ten years, but also 
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the effectiveness of their programs has been augmented, as is 
evidenced by the regular and systematic giving of young peo- 
ple, both for current expenses of the church and to world-wide 
missionary service through the United Christian Missionary 
Society. 

Instruction and training in worship is not enough. ‘There 
must be place in our program for self-expression, with em- 
phasis upon service for others. Young Peoples’, Senior, Inter- 
mediate and Junior Christian Endeavor Societies and Junior 
Mission Bands offer this opportunity. 


Christian Endeavor. 


The United Society encourages the activities of Christian 
Endeavor Societies in the local church. We now have over 
4,000 Societies for young people from twelve to twenty-four 
years of age. More than a thousand of these were added 
during the past two years. A graded program has been pro- 
moted and a correlation of Endeavor activities with those of 
other organizations for young people has been advised. Adapta- 
tions of the “Four Fold Fidelity Christian Endeavor Standard 
and Program” has brought our Endeavor groups to a higher 
degree of efficiency than ever before. The use of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Guide quarterly, which began to be issued about 
three years ago, has been phenomenal, There has also been 
noticeable growth in the use of World Call and of missionary 
books, leaflets and tracts for missionary information. The 
number of Christian Endeavor groups undertaking special 
service projects is also encouraging. We have among our 
churches 1,909 Junior organizations whose total offerings last 
year for others amounted to $12,763.38. 


Vacation Schools. 

Realizing that thirty minutes once each week is not enough, 
the Sunday program is being extended to include vacation and 
week-day church schools. The Curriculum Committee of the 
United Society considers the content for courses in such 
schools, and prepares the statement of aims and standards. 
The materials for use in these schools, published by the 
Christian Board of Publication, are prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Society to measure up to these aims and standards. 
‘The school is in session from four to six weeks, five days a 
week, which makes possible constructive instruction for the 
period. 
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The Vacation Church School includes daily worship in 
groups; Biblical and missionary instruction, taught from the 
standpoint of the pupil’s life needs and within the capacity of 
the pupil’s understanding and co-operation; also manual work 
predominantly with unselfish motives, including ideals for com- 
munity service. 


Last year’s report on the Vacation Church Schools was 
the best we have been able to secure; yet even this does not 
show the full number held. Some two hundred schools re- 
ported each summer a total enrollment of over twenty thousand 
children taking advantage of this extended privilege for re- 
ligious education. 


Children’s week each year presents an opportunity for Bible 
school officers and teachers to consider with parents certain 
needs of children and definite ways of meeting these needs. 
The Society joins with agencies of other religious bodies in 
the preparation of programs and leaflets to be used in the ob- 
servance of this week. 


Missionary Education. 


Another important phase of the Society’s work for the de- 
velopment of young people is its missionary education. The 
program is rich and includes the following material: the use 
of missionary stories and incidents in the worship programs 
of the church school of missions, and study classes in Bible 
school and Christian Endeavor groups. New mission study 
hooks are made available each year. These books are taught 
in the summer young people’s conferences to the leaders of the 
local churches, and are promoted as elective mission study 
courses for young people’s classes, Christian Endeavor groups 
and in the churches’ Schools of Missions. 


In addition to mission study books, each year the Society 
publishes in the Christian Endeavor Guide “Twelve Christian 
Endeavor Missionary Programs for Young People.” A large 
number of missionary plays and pageants are also made avail- 
ble. The demand for material of this character is increasing. 


Two publications are issued by the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society especially for children: The Missionary 
Quarterly, which contains not only material for the general 
assembly of the Bible school and intermediate groups, but also 
missionary stories and brief presentations to be woven into 
the regular order of service in the Junior Department of the 
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3ible School, and also suggests suitable stories and pictures 
to be used with primary children. Programs are also avail- 
able in the Missionary Quarterly for other departments of the 
Church school. The King’s Builders is the children’s own pa- 
per. Its aim is world friendship and world service. It brings 
to our boys and girls the interesting facts of other lands and 
races connected with the missionary enterprise, which may in- 
spire in them a feeling of universal love and good will, and 
lead naturally to a Christian response to the needs of their 
brothers everywhere, 


Circles and Triangles. 


Through the Department of Missionary Education the So- 
ciety prepares and publishes each year two splendid mission- 
ary programs; one for the monthly meetings of young ladies’ 
missionary circles and the other for triangle clubs. These are 
meeting a real need, and are growing in popularity and circu- 
lation. Service projects and offerings for the missionary work 
are promoted with steadily increased missionary interest and 
giving on the part of our young people. There are 794 cir- 
cles and 433 triangles. ‘These groups gave during the Jubilee 
year $33,807.64 to the General Fund and $20,766.19 to the 
Golden Jubilee Fund, a total of $54,573.83. In 1925-26 they 
reached $46,406.34, and remittances this year show a gain 
each month as compared with last year. 


Leadership Training. 


Each year a number of five-day leadership training schools 
are held throughout the United States and Canada, offering 
special courses for young people. Standard schools of meth- 
ods, meeting the international requirements, are also con- 
ducted for young people. Sixty-two schools last year issued 
6,320 International training credits. 


Thirty-two seven-day summer young people’s conferences 
were held in 1926, conducted by the young people’s workers of 
the United Society. In 1926 there were 2,906 enrolled in these 
conferences, a gain of 742 over the year before. These con- 
ferences emphasize personal enrichment and leadership train- 
ing for young people. The first ones were held in 1920, with 
six conferences enrolling 391. They have had a most grati- 
fying reception. 
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Week-end institutes for the training of leaders of young 
people and week-end conferences for the young people them- 
selves are conducted; also state-wide circle and triangle meets, 
which are helping to solve the problem along missionary lines. 
The Interdenominational Summer Missionary Conferences and 
Schools of Missions, in which we co-operate, also offer train- 
ing for our young people. There is an increased desire on the 
part of those who have had some years of service, as well as 
those who are just beginning, to secure better training. These 
conferences and schools of methods are helping to meet this 
need. In short, the United Society seeks to help the churches 
give religious guidance to their youth from the cradle roll of 
the Bible school until their graduation from college and uni- 
versity and out into the world-service of our Lord. 


A Youth Convention. 


One of the outstanding pieces of work which the Society 
has done for the young people was the calling of a Youth Con- 
vention at Memphis, Tenn., as a part of the International Con- 
vention held there in November, 1926, Under the direction 
of the young people’s superintendents of the society and with 
the advice of a committee of young people representative of 
the various agencies in which young people are working in our 
churches, a program was arranged with the ‘general theme, 
“Kingdom Building Through Brotherhood Co-operation.” 
During two or three months preceding the convention groups 
of young people were formed in many local churches and in 
several of our colleges, studying outlines which the committee 
had prepared upon four phases of this general convention 
theme: Law Enforcement, The Indigenous Church, Christian 
Unity, and The Church College. 


At the convention the young people themselves took full 
charge of the program. The speakers were chosen by city 
and college allotment, the convention officers and discussion 
group leaders being selected after arrival in Memphis. On 
Saturday night the young people presented their findings be- 
fore the International Convention, and the entire convention 
heard with evident delight the statements of the young people 
upon the themes which they had had under consideration. 

There were nearly 500 young people in attendance upon this 
first Youth Convention, coming from twenty-five states and 
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Canada and representing nearly every college in the brother- 
hood as well as many other educational agencies. ; 

The young people were so enthusiastic in their apprecia- 
tion that they voted to make such a convention an annual event, 
and selected officers for another convention. Many groups of 
young people are continuing the study of the specific problems 
which the Convention had under consideration. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


How the United Christian Missionary Society 
Helps to Meet Life’s Disasters. 


Y a providence whose wisdom lies beyond our ken, we 
live in a world where at any time misfortune or disaster 
may overtake us unawares. Through the influence of 

Christian forces humanitarian agencies have arisen to help re- 
lieve the distress occasioned by the coming of such events. 
The Red Cross, the Near East Relief and many other such 
organizations exist through which immediate aid may be given 
to whole communities or to major groups where the disasters 
of war or pestilence or famine or the uncontrolled forces of 
nature have fallen upon the people. 


In such cases and in regions where it serves, the United 
Christian Missionary Society helps meet the situation by spe- 
cial effort through its regular departments, as in the case of 
the Japanese earthquake, the China famine, the Russia famine. 
Immediately after the tornado of 1924, which swept across 
southern Illinois and Indiana, and that of 1926, which swept 
across Florida, the Society notified our stronger churches 
where Red Cross appeals were being made, and offered its 
treasury as a channel for relief to our stricken churches. 
Through its Department of Benevolence and of The Min- 
istry it offered to give assistance to children who might be 
left orphans, to old people who might be homeless, and! to min- 
isters who might have been left dependent. Through its De- 
partment of Church Erection it offered to grant loans to con- 
gregations whose houses of worship were destroyed and its 
architect offered to furnish plans and specifications without 
cost to such churches. ‘Then, as soon as the facts were in 
hand, the Society gave its support to the appeals of the Illinois 
Christian Missionary Society and the Florida State Society, 
joining with those of the local churches in an appeal for aid to 
rebuild the destroyed churches. 

In the prime of life, surrounded by those who love us, and 
in the midst of prosperity, we are able in a measure to meet 
the fell grip of circumstance without attention from beyond 
our own circle. But at the two extremes of life are periods 
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when, if disaster comes, we are helpless. Infancy and child- 
hood on the one hand, and infirmity and age on the other, pre- . 
sent conditions where disaster falls upon unprotected heads. 
Here innumerable fraternities render aid to those of their own 
membership, In Christian lands even the state offers some 
relief. The churches, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant, render 
a still more significant and Christian service. 

Through the Department of Benevolence of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, the Disciples of Christ are pro- 
viding a service to these groups which is worthy of special 
consideration. 

Historically, this department of service is the outgrowth of 
a prayer meeting held in a private home in the spring of 1886. 
In the 40 years which have followed, approximately 400 aged, 
homeless Disciples of Christ have been saved from the pain 
of poverty and the humiliation of the poorhouse; 4,000 widows, 
borne down under the burden of the unequal task of family 
support, have found temporary relief. Almost 10,000 boys, 
girls and babies have been rescued from poverty, neglect and 
abuse, and have been given a fair chance to grow into useful 
manhood and womanhood. Approximately 5,000 homeless 
children have been placed in Christian family homes. 


In its service for children, the Society recognizes all babies 
as God’s babies. In its ministrations to childhood in need, it 
raises no barriers because of the religious affiliations of the 
. parents. It provides a Christian home for orphan, neglected 
children. It aids widowed mothers with their children, espe- 
cially mothers who are members of the church, left without 
means and compelled to provide the support of a family. It 
boards the children of fathers, members of the church, who, 
because of the death of wife and mother, are not able to give 
the children proper care. 


Homes for Children. 

Through six homes the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety ministers to babies and to children. 

The Christian Orphans’ Home is located on a beautiful nine- 
acre tract in the city of St, Louis. Its buildings are the best 
of the kind in the country. ‘This institution was made pos- 
sible by a gift from Robert Stockton in memory of his wife. 
It accommodates a family of 200, The present building was 
occupied December, 1908. In September, 1917, a thirty-four 
bed hospital annex was added. This hospital building is fire- 
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proof. Here children to be received are detained until all 
danger of disease has been removed. Here the sick are brought 
and given the best treatment by a competent volunteer medical 
staff. The children of the home are never exposed to disease 
from one another. 

The Cleveland Christian Home for Children was housed 
hitherto in an old residence at Bosworth Road and Lorain 
Avenue, on an elevation of land overlooking Lake Erie and 
surrounded by a yard of six acres, with beautiful lawn and 
fruitful garden, It is 200 feet above the level of Lake Erie. 
It is free from smoke and noise, and has an abundance of 
fresh air and sunshine. Schools and churches are near. A 
beautiful new six-unit building that will accommodate from 
75 to 100 children was recently erected for this Home at a 
total cost of $297,000.00. 

The Colorado Christian Home for children is located at 
‘T'wenty-ninth Avenue and Tennyson Street, North Denver, in 
the first unit of a modern building. The present building was 
occupied in August, 1907. The home has a beautiful view of 
the Rocky Mountain range from Long’s Peak to Pike’s Peak. 
Under these sentinels of God and under the protection of the 
finer sentinels of the human soul—love and sympathy—hun- 
dreds of children have been cared for and trained for life’s 
tasks. Funds were raised by the United Christian Missionary 
Society for the enlargement of this home, costing approxi- 
mately $75,000.00, which will make the building capable of 
accommodating from 75 to 100 children. 

The Southern Christian Home for Children is located on a 
five-acre tract of land in one of the best residence sections of 
Atlanta, Georgia. The location is ideal. It is convenient to 
car line and to a good public school. It is free from noise and 
smoke, An adapted residence building is here housing a fam- 
ily of 35. Plans have been prepared for a new modern build- 
ing which will be erected as soon as sufficient funds for this 
purpose are secured by the Society. 

The Juliette Fowler Home for Children takes its name from 
a good woman who, at her death, laid well its foundation by a 
generous bequest. Its location is one of the most sightly and 
most valuable fifteen-acre tracts in the northern part of the 
residence district of Dallas, Texas. Its building is one of the 
best of its kind in the country. It has a family averaging 
108 daily. It is especiaily equipped for the care of young 
babies. 
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The Child Saving Institute was established in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in 1892, by benevolent people of that city as a local, . 
interdenominational enterprise. It flourished for twenty years. 
During those years 4,700 boys and girls and babies found shel- 
ter and aid under its protection. Then a change gradually 
took place. Some of its friends moved away; others died. 
Finally it became necessary to change its management. After 
an examination of the work of the National Association of the 
Disciples of Christ, some of the strong friends of the Insti- 
tute invited the Association to become responsible for its man- 
agement, This was done in the spring of 1913. The Board 
of Managers was immediately enlarged from 8 to 15. In order 
to safeguard the interests of the Benevolent Association, pro- 
vision was made that the majority of the Board of Managers 
must be members of the Christian Church, and that the mem- 
bers of the Central Executive Board of the National Benevo- 
lent Association should be members of the Child Saving Insti- 
tute. Through this Home, which specializes in the care of 
young babies, the United Christian Missionary Society ren- 
ders a unique service. It holds the world’s record for low 
death rate among babies in such an institution. It has a family 
of from 35 to 40 babies under two years of age. 


Service to the Aged. 


In helping meet life’s disasters for the aged, the United 
Christian Missionary Society provides comfortable Christian 
homes for aged, homeless, dependent members of the church 
of Christ. To the extent of its ability, it saves worthy mem- 
bers of the church from the humiliation and suffering of ex- 
treme poverty and lack of care or from the poorhouse, It 
ministers to Disciples in distress, providing them with com- 
fortable homes while they live and a Christian burial at 
death. The aged people in these six homes are regarded as 
guests of the church. The institution and their ministration 
exist for the comfort of these aged guests. Wholesome food 
is provided, physicians are at hand to attend their ills and 
nurses wait upon them when needed. Love makes warm both 
the service and the atmosphere of these homes. For an inti- 
mate picture of how these guests of the church live and of 
their appreciation of the service, read the article by Mrs. ” 
C. E. Weaver, entitled, “The Art of Being Towed In,” which 
appeared in the April, 1924, issue of World Call. 
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The Christian Home for the Aged at Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, has furnished care for at least 120 aged men and 
women, otherwise homeless and alone. All were members of 
the Christian Church. Some of the choicest spirits of the 
church have lingered there for a brief season. This Home re- 
cently has been remodeled and enlarged. 

Sarah Harwood Hall is located alongside the Children’s 
Home in Dallas, Texas. It is named for Sarah Harwood, a 
devoted friend and liberal patron. At least 40 aged men and 
women, some of them pioneers, have here found shelter and 
comfort and love in the beautiful building designed and 
erected for their comfort. 

The Northwestern Christian Home is at Walla Walla, 
Washington. It is an ideal location, accommodating a fam- 
ily of 16. It has cared for some 30 aged Disciples. There 
is urgent need for a new building. 

The California Christian Home was started in March, 1916, 
by a gift from L. J. Massie. It was located at Long Beach. 
The needs entirely outgrew that building and grounds. The 
Society recently purchased a new tract near Pasadena and 
funds were raised for a new building, the first unit of which 
is just being completed at a cost of approximately $160,- 
000.00. The capacity of the home was 18, and it was often 
crowded beyond its proper capacity. The first unit of the 
new home accommodates 60 guests. 

The Emily E. Flynn Home for Aged Women, located at 
Marion, Indiana, was the outgrowth of the work of the 
Twentieth Century Club of that city. It opened its doors in 
1905 and flourished for a time. By removals and death, the 
ranks of the Club were thinned, and the Institution fell into 
decline. Through the leadership of Brother E. L. Day the 
Home was made an unconditional gift to the National Be- 
nevolent Association. The property at that time was valued 
at $50,000.00. Many aged women, worthy, homeless and 
alone, have found shelter and comfort in this Home at Ma- 
rion. Under the United Christian Missionary Society the 
building has been remodeled and enlarged. Its capacity is 23. 
Tt is full and has a waiting list. 

The Florida Christian Home for the Aged is the youngest 
of these institutions under the Department of Benevolence of 
the United Society. It is located at Murray Hill, a beautiful 
suburban community of the city of Jacksonville. The Home 
is a brick building, stone trimmed, located on six acres of 
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land. It has been remodeled and now has 65 residence rooms, 
7 of them large enough for two persons each. Each room , 
has hot and cold water and an ample closet. There is a social 
room on each floor and a chapel which will accommodate 150 
people. The grounds abound with beautiful shrubbery and 
flowers. ‘There is ample space for a productive garden. The 
present family numbers 65. The opening of this Home in 
1921 and its development have added to the demands upon 
the maintenance budget of the Department of Benevolence 
approximately $25,000.00 per year, 


The children and the aged guests in these homes are a part 
of the great family of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. ‘They share the affection and the support which the 
Brotherhood provides through the Society. Each year their 
needs are carefully considered and provision made for them 
in the annual budget of the Department of Benevolence. 
Through this means the Society is not only helping to meet 
life’s disasters for those beyond the reach of the local church, 
but it is also helping to answer the call of the Master to “ob- 
serve all things, whatsoever he commanded” in the hope and 
in the strength of his promise, “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


How the United Christian Missionary Society 
Helps to Redeem America. 


HRISTIAN civilization has not yet arrived. America 
C is partially Christian, but becoming more so. Only by 

positive action can progress to this end be made. There 
are many phases of American life which yet need redemp- 
tion. The task is a vast and far reaching one. It is a part 
of God’s greater task of redeeming the world. It cannot be 
accomplished in a day. But greater progress can be made 
by cumulative effort and harmonious co-operation on the 
part of the churches. It is a task in which all Christian forces 
of the land must be enlisted. 

The United Christian Missionary Society is an agency of 
the Disciples of Christ for promoting the redemption of the 
homeland in ways beyond the immediate reach of the loca! 
‘church, through co-operative effort of all or many of the 
churches, 

All of its efforts in the homeland are directed to this end. 
As previously indicated, its work for children, its benevolent 
service for orphans and the aged, its service for the ministry, 
its promotion of missionary and religious education all have a 
bearing upon this subject. But, through the department of 
Home Missions, direct service is rendered for the redemp- 
tion of America. 

Through the promotion of evangelism, the Society has re- 
vived and augmented the spirit of evangelism among our 
churches in a remarkable way. The reports of the last pre- 
Faster evangelistic services indicate that all previous records 
have been broken. As indicating the spirit of these services, 
one year 116 churches of California reported 76,821 people 
attending sunrise prayer meeting and a total of 3,698 addi- 
tions to the church. 188 churches of Ohio reported 55,450 
at the sunrise prayer meeting and a total of 5,622 additions. 
In Indiana, 164 churches reported 5,732 additions. 223 
churches in Kansas reported 5,432 additions. Everywhere 
a sane and temperate evangelistic zeal has been awakened. 
The stress is upon genuine committment to the leadership of 
Jesus Christ. 
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The program of evangelism of the Society includes the 
promotion of the pre-Easter evangelistic plans culminating , 
each Easter, the printing and distribution of tracts and other 
soul-winning literature, the holding of numerous conferences 
and institutes on evangelism. In 1925-26 seventeen special 
evangelists working full or part time, held 99 revivals with 
1,873 additions, with a total of $27,766.78 raised for all pur- 
poses. There were four general evangelists also, serving in 
weak mission fields. About 25,000 Pocket Testaments were 
sold by the Society in the last three years, and in January, 
1926, 150,000 penny editions of Acts. 


1926-27 is the Walter Scott Centennial year, for it was just 
100 years ago that this great evangelist baptized his first con- 
vert at New Lisbon, Ohio. The Society is carrying out an 
evangelistic program in keeping with the celebration of such 
a great event. 


Through the Department of Home Missions, the Society 
also helps to bring mission churches to self-support, co- 
operating in this effort with state and provincial boards. 
Financial aid is extended in the more important communities 
where mission churches give promise of development to self- 
support. The churches thus aided in 1925-26 numbered 141, 
and by the contribution of $57,000 for this purpose, aug- 
mented by proportionate sums from the state organizations, 
there was called into redemptive service throughout the home- 
land a half million dollars and approximately 20,000 lives. 
Through this service for the advancement of the cause of 
Christianity in the United States and Canada, the Society has 
been an effective agency by which the strong have been led 
to bear the burdens of the weak. It has preached the Gos- 
pel, baptized believers, organized churches, developed small 
and weak congregations into strength, interpreted the faith 
to the multitudes, advanced New Testament Christianity and 
infused a spirit of sane evangelism into churches, throughout 
the land. 


The Society helps the redemptive processes in America 
also by service to special groups which can best be reached 
through such co-operative effort. It maintains a mission home 
for children of American Indians in the Yakima Valley where 
wise and well-trained leaders give attention to the spiritual 
culture of these children of the first Americans. Eighteen of 
these Indian children recently have been baptized with the 
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consent of their parents. They are now being trained in 
Christian life. T'wo of the Indian boys are preparing for the 
ministry. The fifty children in this home are reverent and 
well behaved, and their minds are quick and alert to receive 
the training which is being given them. Their lives are being 
transformed. The home is located on an eighty-acre tract 
of land which is under cultivation, and here the boys and girls 
are given training in modern husbandry and domestic sery- 
ice under Christian guidance. This is the first and only mis- 
sion of the Disciples of Christ among American Indians, and 
it is rendering service of which they may well be proud. A 
new boys’ dormitory has just been built as “The Richard 
Kysar Memorial Hall” from funds supplied by the American 
Christian Missionary Society. 


In the Southland a fine piece of service is being rendered 
among the French people of Louisiana by a consecrated 
pastor-evangelist who covers a parish of 100 square miles, 
visiting regularly eighteen communities and preaching the 
Gospel to the people. Recently he has been given two much- 
needed assistants, one a fine young woman whose task is the 
training of the young people. 


Among the Americans of Mexican extraction, the Society 
has an institution of service at San Antonio, Texas, where 
also, a new church building has been erected and put in charge 
of a competent superintendent. There, also, we have a group of 
four Spanish speaking churches with native pastors who min- 
ister to the people. The new church was designed by Mr. 
Wickes, our architect, and is the joy and pride of the com- 
munity. 

For the benefit of the people of the mountain regions of 
the Appalachian Range, where religious and educational op- 
portunities have otherwise been neglected, the Society main- 
tains two schools; one at Livington, Tennessee, where a 
splendid new building has just been erected, and the other at 
Hazelgreen, Kentucky. These schools enrolled last year 890 
boys and girls. They are a source of supply for school 
teachers and are raising the educational standards for these 
mountain sections. Pastors and evangelists are also main- 
tained who take the Gospel to surrounding isolated com- 
munities. 

How to carry the Gospel to the newcomers to America is 
one of the problems of home missions. The building of a 
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“house by the side of a road” makes possible the giving of a 
cup of cold water in the name of Christ. Through com- 
munity houses in which are manifest the friendship and © 
service which our Lord would have rendered, a means is 
found to disarm prejudice and open the mind and heart to 
the Gospel message. The Society conducts such an under- 
taking at the Disciples’ Community House in New York City, 
under the direction of Arthur W. VanDervort. It also assists 
the work at Broadway Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and renders a 
service of unique character for immigrant groups in the 
coke regions of Western Pennsylvania under the direction 
of Ray Manley. In all of this work emphasis is laid upon 
worship, Bible study and those forms of service which will 
lead to an acquaintance with and the acceptance of the lead- 
ership of our Lord. Native pastors also are provided for 
Russian groups in New York and Chicago and for Slovac 
groups in New Jersey. 


The American Christian Missionary Society many years 
ago, established Brotherhood House, at 1080 West 14th 
Street, Chicago, which was a community house ministering to 
the Slavic immigrants in that district. Due to the changed 
character of the population, it has been necessary to close 
that work, and at the present time the Russian church, lo- 
cated at 2127 Crystal Street, has made arrangements to pur- 
chase that building and become self-supporting, so the work 
in Chicago is in a state of transition. 


On the Pacific Coast a fine service with encouraging re- 
sults is maintained among the Japanese. Our Japanese 
pastor in Los Angeles, Mr. K. Unoura, is a most influential 
Christian servant among his people. We are ministering 
to groups of Japanese in from fifteen to twenty communi- 
ties in Southern California, with an institute building in 
Los Angeles. There a self-supporting Japanese church is 
maintained and a varied service is rendered to the Japanese 
colony. At Berkeley, California, also we have a small but 
encouraging church, with a Japanese minister. Mr. Ben. E. 
Watson, with headquarters at Berkeley, Calif., is superin- 
tendent of this Oriental work. 

One of the largest pieces of work for a special group in 
America is that among the negroes of the Southland. ‘This 
is a very large item in our Home Missions program. This 
work is under the general direction of J. B. Lehman, of 
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Edwards, Mississippi, who has for thirty-five years devoted 
his life to this difficult task. Five institutional schools are 
maintained where 750 boys and girls were enrolled last 
year. The record of these schools is that practically all of 
the students become Christians before they graduate. These 
schools are extensive and impressive institutions for the 
people to whom they minister. The service which they ren- 
der has received favorable attention and comment by the 
religious and educational forces of America. The Disciples 
of Christ have reason to be proud of the service which they 
are thus rendering, and these institutions are worthy of 
great improvement and extension. The institutions are as 
follows: 

Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, Miss.—Prof. J. 
B. Lehman. 

Jarvis Christian Institute, Hawkins, Texas—Prof. J. N. 
Ervin. 

Piedmont Christian Institute, Piedmont, Va.—Prof. J. H. 
Thomas. 

Central Christian Institute, Louisville, Ky.—Prof. Jason 
Cowan, Jr. 


Flanner House, Indianapolis, Ind—H. L. Herod. 


Through these institutions a definite contribution is being 
made toward the redemption of the Negro life of America. 


In addition to these educational and institutional services, 
the Society helps to maintain twenty-five evangelists and 
pastors among the Negroes. 

The redemption of America is not an end in itself, but a 
means of making a Christian world. A. McLean once 
wrote: “The evangelization of the world waits upon a na- 
tion representing in its life and institutions the mind of 
Christ, and the creation of such a nation depends, in large 
measure, upon the triumph of American missions.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


What the United Christian Missionary Society 
Does for Our Ministry. 


HE minister can never hope to be rich, but he renders 
aL a service which constantly enriches his own life as 

well as the lives of others. Dr. James I. Vance is 
right when he says that the ministry is a poor business, 
but a great calling. Business is the means by which one 
makes a living or accumulates wealth. A calling is the 
means by which one serves his day and generation. The 
ministry is a high calling. 

The church must challenge and enlist its strongest, best 
and most promising young men for the ministry of the fu- 
ture. It should be recognized that the ministry in the 
homeland is a part of the missionary service which belts 
the globe. 

More attention should be given by the authorities of our 
local churches to recruiting the ministry. The subject 
should be given earnest consideration and prayer by the 
elders of the church. The Educational Committee should 
include this as a part of its task and have its eye upon the 
young men in the church’s department of education who 
would make suitable leaders for the future. 

As seen by the previous articles in this series, the United 
Christian Missionary Society, through its work for children 
and young people in the local churches and through its de- 
partments of religious and missionary education, is helping 
the churches to furnish guidance to their youth in the chan- 
nels of definite Christian service. Out of its young people’s 
conferences and through the work of its Candidate Secre- 
tary, it seeks not only to enlist missionaries for the foreign 
fields, but also to call out men for the ministry in the home- 
land. Our colleges stand ready to train those whom the 
church sends to its doors and the Board of Education, 
through the promotion of “Go to College Sunday” and else- 
wise, is seeking to encourage recruits for the ministry. 

The United Society is endeavoring to exalt the ministry 
and so to bring it to the favorable attention of our homes 
that increasing numbers of our best young men shall be 
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attracted to this high calling. Recently a series of articles 
entitled, “Fifty Years in the Ministry,” was carried in 
World Call. It is planned to continue these articles until 
all the men who have had so long and honorable a career in 
the ministry have been found and the results of their labors 
portrayed. This is a part of the plan for magnifying the 
ministry and for helping to stimulate longer pastorates. 


Through its participation in the Commission on Recruit- 
ment, the Society is seeking to find the needs for men in the 
ministry, the opportunities which are open for young men 
entering the ministry and then to aid in the selection of 
young men of caliber for such leadership. 


The secretaries of the department of the ministry al- 
ways press the claims of the ministry to college and uni- 
versity students and help to emphasize the importance of 
proper training for this type of Christian service. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the church has and will have 
her proper place in the affairs of men only as she gives 
attention to the quality of her own leadership. 


For Men Already in the Ministry. 


The department of the ministry devotes much of its 
thought, also, and directs its labors toward assisting the 
men who are already giving their lives to this service. 
Recommendations have been introduced and their passage 
secured in the International Convention, calling attention 
to the need for more adequate salaries for our ministers, 
and urging the church to meet this situation. In many cases 
these recommendations already have been heeded and acted 
upon by the churches. In public addresses, through confer- 
ence and through literature, the churches have been re- 
minded of their responsibility for their ministers. Parson- 
ages have been provided more generally by the churches in 
recent years than formerly. This was partly by necessity, 
owing to crowded housing conditions in many sections; but 
it was largely due, also, to the awakened interest which con- 
gregations are showing in making possible the greater ef- 
ficiency and the longer pastorates of their ministers. The 
Society has had some share in bringing about these better 
conditions. The need has been urged in conventions, con- 
ferences and literature, and the department of Church 
Erection has, in some cases, granted loans where necessary 
to make possible the building of the needed parsonage. 
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Books are of vital importance to the preacher’s life. If 
he quits reading, an intelligent congregation soon discovers 
it in the poverty of his sermons. ‘The department of the 
Ministry has at various times published lists of books which 
have been found of supreme value, suggesting where the 
preacher may invest his money without wasting it. Minis- 
ters like to know what their fellow ministers are reading 
and what they have found of chief value. The service ren- 
dered in this regard has brought many expressions of ap- 
preciation. 

A service on behalf of the preacher is rendered also by the 
publication of the Year Book. Here he finds the story of 
our co-operative work and the tangible record of his own 
and his congregation’s participation in it. Through the 
statistical reports he is able to compare the growth and 
prosperity of his own church with that of other churches 
of similar size and opportunity. As A. McLean one time 
said: “These statistical tables constitute a sort of cross 
section of the day of judgment.” If the preacher is con- 
sidering another church, he turns to the Year Book to find 
the record of its vitality and fellowship. If the church is 
looking for a new minister, it turns to the Year Book to 
find the account of his stewardship in the field from which 
he comes. For matters of information regarding our mis- 
sionary, educational and benevolent work around the world, 
for the names and addresses of his fellow ministers, evan- 
gelists or singers, for reference as to his own standing in 
the Brotherhood and in a score of other ways, the Year 
Book serves the minister’s desk. 

Through its Transportation Secretary, the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society serves our ministry in seeing that 
they are properly listed and represented for securing their 
clergy permits, in obtaining reduced rates for our people to 
the annual International Convention, and often aids in per- 
sonal matters of reference. 

A distinct service is rendered to the church and preacher 
also in the help extended through the department of Re- 
ligious Education. Advice and counsel is given in the best 
Bible school methods, organization and theory of education. 
Upon the request of the minister, trained leaders are sent 
to the local church where a School of Methods often helps 
to lift the whole program of the church’s educational en- 
deavor into the levels of effectiveness. 
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Every minister knows the worth of the service which is 
being rendered through the department of Auxiliary Or- 
ganizations, in keeping alive and effective the missionary 
interest in the local church through the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society. When the preacher who is wide awake to 
world interests and a-thrill with missionary passion wants 
to lift his congregation into larger participation in the af- 
fairs of the Kingdom, when he wants to bring his church 
into living link relationship or take some other forward 
step, he can always count upon the loyalty and support of 
this prepared group who have kept the vision. 

The work of the Secretary of Evangelism of the United 
Society has been of the greatest assistance to our preachers 
during the past six years. The emphasis upon a sane evan- 
gelistic program for the church has been a help to the preacher 
and has made more effective his effort at this task. The five- 
year program which closed in 1925, with special assistance 
of the Diamond Jubilee evangelists, and with the high tide 
of interest culminating at Easter, helped to cheer hundreds 
of churches and ministers, and brought new life to many 
desert places. 


More recently, the United Society has extended another 
hand of help to the minister in the local church by providing 
an advisory architect in the department of Church Erec- 
tion. By bringing expert knowledge and correct architec- 
tural ideals, he helps the church which is contemplating 
a new building to appraise its task in the correct terms and 
to avoid making blunders which would hinder the spiritual 
growth of the church in years to come. By the application 
of practical knowledge also he helps the building commit- 
tee and the preacher to solve many knotty problems con- 
nected with the erection of a new church. As a people the 
Disciples of Christ are at the threshold of the development 
of congregational worship. Architecture may be combined 
with the preacher’s spiritual leadership and culture in de- 
veloping the edification which should come through wor- 
ship. The help which is now being furnished our ministers 
in this regard makes it possible for them to proceed, when 
faced with a building enterprise, with assurance that they 
are building wisely for the future. 


In the midst of his labors, the average minister is faced 
with the problem of the education of his children and of 
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making some provision against the inevitable day when he 
shall no longer be able to render service for which com- 
pensation can be secured. Like everybody else, the preacher 
grows old, and often in the very midst of his most pro- 
ductive years, the fact is forced upon his attention that he 
has been unable to make provision for his old age. If at 
such a time the minister turns aside to engage in enter- 
prises whereby he may lay up a competence for his declin- 
ing years, he almost certainly ruins his ministry. The 
church must make it possible for him to go on giving the 
best that is in him with singleness of purpose to his one 
high calling. This he cannot do if he is left to become an 
object of charity. There is but one course. A sound and 
adequate pension fund must be provided. 

Research is an important part of the work of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry. Many months have been given to the 
study of the history, plans and methods of other religious 
bodies in providing for their ministers. The best wisdom 
and experience of others is being sought. We look forward 
to plans which will give adequate assurance to placing all 
our ministers upon a pension fund which has a sound busi- 
ness basis and a just provision for all. 


Relief. 


The ministerial relief service began thirty years ago. It 
has afforded comfort and blessing to nearly a thousand 
homes of our ministry. There are now 355 such homes re- 
ceiving monthly benefits which in 1926 totalled $95,642.73. 
There are 150 preachers, 175 widows and 15 missionaries 
on the list. Counting wives, children and dependents, over 
600 Disciples are helped by this provision which the 
churches make through the United Christian Missionary 
Society. 

Present Pension Plan. 

The present pension system has proven a strong assur- 
ance for our ministry. Since January 1, 1919, 849 have en- 
rolled, paying in dues over $200,000. The response has been 
notable. The receipts from the churches applied to this 
fund have hitherto maintained the pension at the rate of 
$200 per year. Recently returns from the Robert H. 
Stockton Estate have made it possible to increase the pen- 
sion benefits to fifty per cent of the maximum, so that since 
July 1, 1925, the benefit for total disability has been $250 
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per year, and the same for retirement at the age of 65. $150 
per year is the benefit going to widows. ‘There were $414,- 
499.64 in this fund at the end of 1926. 


A Proposed New Pension Plan. 


The first section of the home fields survey of the Society 
covered the department of the ministry, because it was ap- 
parent already that the present pension plan was inade- 
quate. Accordingly out of the study a resolution was sub- 
mitted by the Executive Committee of the Society to the 
Cleveland Convention of 1924 which read: 


“Whereas, it has been impossible for the Society to endow 
the Ministerial Pension Fund while carrying the regular 
relief budget of the department, which already threatens to 
over-reach the possibility of continuance on an adequate 
basis, and 


“Whereas, the necessity of facing up to the task of pro- 
viding an endowment fund sufficient to undergird our min- 
istry with a safe and reliable pension system can no longer 
be postponed unless the whole plan is to be abandoned. 


“We recommend that the entire brotherhood look 
forward to and make preparation for a brotherhood-wide 
campaign, within a few years, to raise an Endowment Pen- 
sion Fund sufficient to meet the needs of our growing 
ministry, and that, to this end, the International Convention 
appoint a commission of representative men and women 
which shall co-operate with the department of the ministry 
and the Promotional Division in acquainting the brother- 
hood with the needs and purposes of the proposed 
campaign.” 

Pursuant to this request of the Executive Committee such 
a commission was appointed at the next International Con- 
vention at Oklahoma City (1925), composed of 212 repre- 
sentative men and women of the United States and Canada. 
A central committee of 17 directed the work of gathering 
the vital statistics and service record of our ministers, mis- 
sionaries and teachers in our colleges. The valuable data 
thus gathered was studied, digested and graphed by Mr. 
George A, Huggins, an actuary of Philadelphia. Upon the 
basis of the facts found he suggested a modern, compre- 
hensive and adequate pension provision upon a contribu- 
tory basis. ‘The commission met at Indianapolis, April 8 
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and 9, 1926. There were 134 present from 32 states and 
provinces. The results were submitted to the Executive 
Committee, through the Survey, and reported to the next 
Convention. ‘The commission continues for further study 
and advice. The inauguration of the proposed campaign 
awaits the findings of the survey and adequate preparation 
thereafter. 

Part of the responsibility of administration consists in 
counsel for those whose circumstances are constantly 
changing and who, from time to time, need someone upon 
whom they can lean for advice. It is a tender service, 
and the secretary of this department enters into the inner 
sanctuary of the life of our ministry as do few other men. 
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CHAPTER XVL 


How the United Christian Missionary Society 
Helps to House Congregations. 


HE task is not done when a meeting has been held 
| as converts have been baptized. Provision must be 

made that they shall not “forsake the assembling of 
themselves together,” also for carrying on the work which 
Jesus left for His church to do. This means that the simple 
New Testament form of organization for the local church 
must be set up, that contacts for fellowship must be estab- 
lished as well as some oversight provided for the infant 
congregation. Then the congregation must have a place in 
which to meet. 

At the earliest possible date the church must have a per- 
manent home. It ought to be a house well appointed for 
the worship and for the work which a church of Christ 
should maintain. This means a church building adapted to 
the needs of the community. 


It was the recognition of these facts which led the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary Society, assembled in national 
convention at Springfield, Illinois, in 1888, to create the 
Board of Church Extension as an aid to the American 
Society in its evangelization of the homeland. For five 
years prior to that time, the American Christian Missionary 
Society had a committee on church extension, attempting 
to deal with this problem and receiving donations for the 
purpose of assisting churches to build. During that period 
of five years, the committee received $5,643.83, and made 
loans to twelve churches, aiding them to build. When the 
Board was created in 1888, gifts totaling $10,662.80 were 
put into its possession and the offices of the Board were 
located at Kansas City, Mo., because Kansas City was 
supposed to be in the heart of the territory which would 
most need aid of this kind. 

In 1887 the Committee above referred to had employed 
F. M. Rains as secretary. Under his active leadership the 
receipts that year were greatly increased. With the cre- 
ation of the Board at Springfield in 1888, Geo. W. Muckley 
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was called as secretary and a day was fixed in the calen- 
dar of the churches for the annual offering for the 
work of church extension. Since that time the Church Ex- ° 
tension Fund has grown steadily, until there is now in that 
fund $2,500,000, and 291 churches have been assisted in the 
erection of needed buildings. These churches are in nearly 
all the states of the Union and the provinces of Canada, 
and constitute a large portion of our active, growing 
churches. 


When the United Christian Missionary Society was 
organized in October, 1920, the work of the Board of 
Church Extension of the A. C. M. S. was taken over by the 
United Society and the Department of Church Erection was 
created to continue this phase of our service. 


The United Christian Missionary Society assists churches 
to build under the same regulations and principles which 
have been followed for thirty-two years by the Board of 
Church Extension of the American Society. So far as the 
funds will permit, loans are granted to mission churches 
and to other needy congregations within our Brotherhood, 
at the rate of four per cent per annum, to help them erect 
suitable church buildings. This four per cent money is 
from the active loan fund. In addition to this, the Depart- 
ment handles a considerable annuity fund, on which six 
per cent is paid to annuitants during their life time, and 
this money is loaned to churches needing assistance at the 
six per cent rate which the Society pays to the donors. In 
many parts of the country, particularly in the west, where 
interest rates are high, the granting of loans from these 
funds at six per cent is a distinct contribution and aid to 
the church. This is making money earn a reasonable rate 
for the annuitant and at the same time doing missionary 
service in the Kingdom, helping some worthy congregation 
to have a needed house of work and worship. 


Loans are secured to the Society by first mortgage on the 
church property and by fire and tornado insurance policies, 
in regular old line companies, assigned to the mortgage. 
The church arranges its insurance covering the loan with a 
mortgage clause attached to the insurance policy so that in 
case of fire or tornado the Society would be reimbursed to 
the amount of the loan and so be in position to again help 
the church rebuild. 
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Loans are made to churches on condition that the money 
is to be returned to the Society in five equal annual pay- 
ments, beginning two years after the loan is closed. This 
arrangement is for the purpose of allowing the church time 
to gather strength after having made a special financial 
effort in the erection of a new building, and is a modifi- 
cation of the earlier rules of the Board of Church Extension 
which required that payment begin one year from the date 
of the loan. 


The elder George Darsie, who was one of our great 
preachers and a friend of the Church Extension Fund from 
the first organization of the Board, in an address at the 
National Convention in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1890, said: 
“Remember that the Church Extension Fund is to be a 
financial friend to the mission church that has no financial 
friend.” ‘This has been the policy throughout the thirty-five 
years of this fund’s history. The fund is still a financial 
friend to the mission church and to the congregation in a 
strategic location which cannot borrow elsewhere. It is a 
financial friend to the church that needs to erect a new 
and modern plant with proper religious and educational 
equipment in order that it may go forward with an ex- 
panding program and render a larger service to the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

Secretary George W. Muckley, who devoted beens 
years to the service of this Department, said that at the 
beginning, some people doubted whether the plan would 
work; but that, after it was once under way and had dem- 
onstrated the soundness of its perpetual service, it became 
a favorite agency for the Kingdom among level-headed 
business men. In proof of the wisdom of its policy, he 
cited the fact that over $5,000,000 has been returned on 
loans that were made, and that 1,873 churches have repaid 
their loans in full. Thus the Church Erection Fund, which 
on July 1, 1926, totaled $2,448,862, had done the work of 
$2,448,862 plus the work of the returned loans which 
amounted to $5,010,698. By the perpetual motion of 
loaning, returning and being reloaned, the fund has done 
the work of $7,459,560, in loans to 2,491 churches since 
the beginning of its history. 

Recently the Church Extension Fund received from the 
Stockton Estate $400,000, which has been created as a 
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Stockton Loan Fund, bringing the total permanent fund 
now up to $2,500,000. 

One of the most encouraging features in connection we 
the handling of these funds is the fact that in all these 
years only sixteen churches out of the 2,491 which have 
been helped have failed to make the payments on their 
mortgages and found it necessary to turn their property 
back to the Society to be sold in satisfaction of the mort- 
gage. Out of the sale of such church properties under 
mortgages the fund has lost only $3,534 since the beginning, 
and this loss has been more than made up by excess of 
interest above expenses for the administration and promo- 
tion of the work. That only sixteen churches failed speaks 
well both for the handling of the Church Extension Fund 
and also for the nurturing influence and wise administra- 
tion of the old American Society. It speaks volumes also 
as to the vitality and faithfulness of our mission churches. 

While about one-third of all the churches in our Broth- 
erhood have been assisted in their building operations by 
the Church Extension Fund, not all the needs have ever 
at any time been fully met. Since March, 1924, 141 
churches have asked for loans to assist them in building, 
these requests totaling $1,498,000, none of which could be 
granted because of the limit of the funds. It would seem 
that we are in the midst of the greatest church building 
period in our history, which speaks well for the perma- 
nance and security of the churches throughout the Broth- 
erhood. It has been found throughout the years that it is 
good missionary policy to help well located churches to 
build. With assistance from these funds, the churches thus 
assisted have raised $2.00 for every dollar they borrow. If 
the United Christian Missionary Society now had an addi- 
tional $1,500,000 ready to loan to these 209 churches which 
are asking for it, we could thereby bring into existence 
additional church property whose value would total 
$4,500,000, and would thus greatly strengthen the cause 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

At the International Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1924, it was recommended that another $500,000 be added 
to the Church Erection Fund of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society because it was shown by the annual report 
at that convention that the department at that time had 
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126 applications whose requests totaled $1,116,000 which 
could not be granted. The Department now has promises 
outstanding to 80 churches for loans which total $896,000. 
The average loan for these churches will be over $10,000. 
This shows that we are building better churches every- 
where, with up-to-date religious educational equipment ani 
with larger vision of future usefulness. As we help these 
churches to build, their church membership and _ their 
Sunday school attendance will increase, and the church will 
be better able to help in the world-wide missionary program 
of the Brotherhood. Meanwhile, it will have the better 
equipment for its own use and the inspiration both of a 
larger program at home and of fellowship in service around 
the world. The churches which have thus been aided in 
the past are among the most loyal and far visioned 
churches of the Brotherhood. They have caught the same 
unselfish, unasking spirit in which our Lord did His work, 
and that world-embracing vision of human need to which 
_ He gave His life. 


CHAPTER IX VIL. 


The Work of the United Christian Missionary Society 
in Canada. ' 


HE, churches of Christ in North America have never 

had any division over national boundary lines. The 

work of the churches in the United States and Canada 
is one, and all co-operate in carrying forward the mis- 
sionary and benevolent work through the same channel as 
one Brotherhood. Brethren from Canada participated in 
the organization of the United Christian Missionary 
Society, and churches of the provinces have representation 
on the Board of Managers each year. 


In the early days of the Restoration Movement the plea 
of the Disciples was taken into Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces where it was readily accepted by the free and 
independent minds of the pioneers of those days. Mr. 
Campbell himself visited churches in Ontario, and from the 
days of those early beginnings, there have been loyal 
churches in those regions. Free exchange of ministers and 
students has taken place across the borders. Some of the 
ablest ministers and leaders in the States have come out 
of the churches of Canada and from time to time young 
men from our colleges have gone to Ontario and to the 
Provinces to minister for the churches. 


The churches of Canada have their own provincial mis- 
sionary societies which co-operate with the Department of 
Home Missions of the United Society, planting and main- 
taining mission churches. But in their international mis- 
sionary and benevolent work, they co-operate with the 
churches of the States through the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. The United Society extends to the min- 
isters of Canada the same privileges in its Department of 
the Ministry as to those of the States, and through the 
Home Department it gives aid to mission churches and 
helps to provide evangelists and provincial secretaries the 
same as it does among the states of the Union. Through 
the Department of Missionary and Religious Education, 
the Society helps to promote Bible schools and further 
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their efficiency by means of trained leaders who visit them 
regularly. The Department of Auxiliary Organizations 
helps to provide also a superintendent for the Woman’s 
Missionary Societies. One of the Diamond Jubilee evan- 
gelists was assigned to the churches of Canada, where he has 
been rendering an outstanding service, 


The churches of Canada co-operate with the United 
Society in maintaining the institutions of benevolence, 
and these institutions, orphanages and old people’s homes, 
are open to receive guests from the churches of Canada 
just as from any other churches. Up to the present time, 
however, no one of these institutions has been located 
within the Canadian borders, partly because of climatic 
conditions, but mainly because of the greater need for the 
use of local funds for home missionary purposes. 


The largest service to our brethren of Canada has been 
rendered in helping to meet the missionary needs in the 
developing provinces of the west. The pioneers of western 
Canada could never have established their homes and de- 
veloped the country without the assistance of the older, 
well-established eastern sections, and similarly in the way 
of religious development these early settlers and scattered 
farmers could not have established churches and maintained 
worship without the aid of the stronger churches and 
groups in other parts. Out on the great prairies the pio- 
neers in times past set up the Lord’s table in their own 
homes, called in their neighbors and friends, started the 
Sunday school, and so laid the foundations for a church; 
but it was through co-operative missionary effort that aid 
was extended to them which made it possible for them to 
establish churches in strategic centers which have survived 
and are growing in strength. 


Thirty or more years ago a few Disciples moved into 
Manitoba from Ontario and from the States. Churches 
were established at a few points and missionary work was 
started. Among these churches, the one at Portage la 
Prairie, fifty-five miles west of Winnipeg, is now a center 
of influence. Some twenty years ago a beginning was made 
in Winnipeg. The beginning was small, and during the 
days of its infancy and struggles the missionary board 
gave steadfast support to the little congregation. That 
church has now grown to be the Home Street Church of 
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Christ, Winnipeg, which is not only self-supporting, but 
a liberal contributor to world-wide missions and benevo- 
lences. It has also been a mother to two other churches in 
this splendid city, which are growing in strength and use- 
fulness. The cause in Winnipeg, “the Chicago of Canada” 
is prospering, and the United Society counts that the assist- 
ance there given and the fellowship maintained is of the 
greatest worth. 


All of our churches in Canada west of the Great Lakes, 
save one, have been assisted by our missionary board and 
nearly all of them have been granted loans toward the 
erection of their buildings. They in turn are loyal sup- 
porters of the missionary program of the Brotherhood. It 
is reported that all of these churches which receive loans 
from the Church Erection Department, with the exception 
of one church one year, have promptly met their payments 
to the loan fund. 


Some twenty years ago, the young farmers from the 
States were made acquainted with the agricultural oppor- 
tunities of Alberta, and those who had the pioneer spirit 
inaugurated an exodus which left many a landlord in lowa 
and Illinois without a tenant. Great stretches of Alberta 
were speedily developed, and flourishing cities sprang up 
“like an exhalation from the ground.” Some years earlier 
a few from the States ventured into Manitoba and joined 
the pioneers who came west from Ontario. Of these, some 
remained and were rewarded for their industry and perse- 
verence, while others, unused to the long winters and trials 
of a new country, returned to a more familiar land. Between 
Manitoba and Alberta, lie the almost boundless prairies of a 
future empire in itself—Saskatchewan. While Alberta and 
Manitoba were being developed, Saskatchewan was neg- 
lected. It was not near to eastern Canada, as was Mani- 
toba, and it had not the timber, the water and the transpor- 
tation facilities of Alberta. Twenty years ago but one line 
of railway traversed it, and that across the southern ex- 
tremity. Only one river, a swift and hardly navigable 
stream, threaded its vastness. Whether its wild cattle 
ranges would break up into fertile farms, no one knew. 
But with the pre-emption of the more desirable lands in 
Alberta and the liberal terms offered for colonization and 
the projection of new lines of railway into all its central ter- 
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ritory, Saskatchewan became the new land of opportunity. 
Farmers from the States and from the east poured in by 
thousands. Towns, villages and homes now dot the prai- 
ries everywhere. The seasons are short, but ample for 
small grain, and the rainfall is usually sufficient. The lati- 
tude makes the summer days long, vegetation grows rap- 
idly, and Saskatchewan is becoming an _ agricultural 
province. 


In Alberta we now have nine churches, three of which are 
receiving missionary assistance. These are in the three 
cities: Edmunton, the capital of the province; Calgary, its 
largest city, and Lethbridge, an important commercial 
center in the southern part of the province. The churches 
in these cities are growing. They were made possible by 
our missionary co-operation. Lethbridge church has re- 
cently been lifted from a dilapidated, discarded building 
into a neat church home, where a loan was granted from 
the Church Erection Department. In the important city of 
Calgary, after having worshipped for a number of years 
in a rented building, the church has been assisted by a gift 
from the Church Erection Department, as well as by a loan, 
and now has a fine educational plant which is being effec- 
tively used, and the cause is moving steadily forward. The 
church still has assistance from the Home Missions Depart- 
ment. Edmunton is the most northerly city of its size in 
the Western Hemisphere. It is a real city, and is destined 
to have an important place in the development of the great 
Northwest. Here the church has had a varied experience, 
but maintains a virile existence, with help from the Home 
Missions Department. 


In Saskatchewan our churches were first in the agricul- 
tural towns in the southern part of the province; but, when 
Saskatoon began to take on the importance of a com- 
manding city in the central part of the province, it seemed 
wise to make a beginning there. The provincial society, 
co-operating with the American Society, began a church in 
Saskatoon under the leadership of William G. Kitchen. The 
congregation was assisted to erect a new building. The 
growth has not been rapid, but our cause is well established 
in Saskatoon. This city is the educational center of the 
province, and is sometimes called “the hub of the prairies.” 
The loan granted on the church building has been repaid. 
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Our church there is one of influence in the religious life 
of the city. : 


At Regina, the capital, a beginning was made only four 
years ago. Aid was granted to purchase a church building 
and to maintain a minister. In four years the church has 
grown from six members to over one hundred members. 
It exerts a wide influence. 


The policy of the provincial boards, on account of the 
scattered population of the territory and the impossibility 
of providing churches in every hamlet and village, has been 
to concentrate as much as possible on the work in the more 
important cities, and to develop our work in such centers, 
extending help to smaller strategic places as the occasion 
arose. As people move from the smaller communities to 
the cities for educational advantages, the wisdom of this 
policy is manifest. 


Vancouver, British Columbia, is one of the important 
seaports on the Pacific Coast. Here we had two churches 
for a considerable time, but they have now been combined 
into one. Missionary assistance was given for a number of 
years, but this church is now self-supporting and is render- 
ing a splendid service in the field of religious education. 


In the eastern section of Canada, where the churches are 
older and from which so many men of strength and leader- 
ship have come, there is still need for missionary assistance. 
In ‘Halifax, Nova Scotia, where a disastrous calamity oc- 
curred during the World War, resulting in the death and 
destruction of the property of many members of our church 
and the destruction of the church building itself, help was 
given by special appeal for the rebuilding of the church and 
by a loan from the Church Erection Department. The 
church, which is now prospering, is being assisted tem- 
porarily by aid from the Home Missions Department. 


The churches of Ontario have not been large, but they 
have been full of faith and 6f men and women of staunch 
character. In Toronto, the educational center of Ontario, 
we now have several churches which are forging ahead. 
They are self-supporting, but some of them have been 
granted loans for new buildings. At the present time, 
Central Church, Toronto, is worshipping in a new building, 
made possible by a loan granted a year ago. The Toronto 
churches co-operate in every good work. 
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Windsor, Ontario, across the river from Detroit, is a new 
missionary enterprise in which the United Society and the 
Ontario Board have co-operation and fellowship. The 
church has a new building and a settled minister. 


All-Canada Movement. 


The most notable recent advance among the churches 
of Canada has been the development of the All-Canada 
Movement, by which the churches of the eastern and 
western sections have been brought together for closer 
fellowship. A general superintendent and director of re- 
ligious education served for some time under the direction 
of this movement, employed jointly by the Continuation 
Committee and the Department of Religious Education of 
the United Society. More recently Mr. Hugh Kilgour has 
been employed for full time service as Executive Secretary 
for all Canada. He travels extensively among the churches, 
giving them oversight and encouragement, assisting 
pastors and serving the churches as needs arise. A new 
spirit of hope and zeal is being aroused throughout the 
whole country. Beginning in 1925, John H. Wells was 
employed as Diamond Jubilee Evangelist for Canada. His 
work has been eminently successful. At the annual 
meeting in Toronto, in 1924, all the provinces were repre- 
sented. A new step forward was taken in the beginning 
of a fund for an educational institution in connection with 
Toronto University to provide training of young men for 
the ministry in Canada. 

Through the co-operation of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society in the field of missionary and religious edu- 
cation, Miss Marion Royce, a graduate of Toronto Uni- 
versity, and especially trained for religious education work, 
is giving full time service visiting the churches, organizing 
missionary groups, encouraging missionary zeal and 
greatly strengthening the Bible schools of our churches in 
Canada. 

The churches and missionary Boards of Canada are 
striving to maintain a spirit of co-operation which will be 
not merely national, but international; and they are work- 
ing to build up the forces of Canada into co-operation 
with the work of the Brotherhood throughout the wide 
world. 
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CHAPTER A.V TEL, 
How the United Society Informs and Inspires. 


N ADDITION to many other channels of publicity 

used by the United Christian Missionary Society to 

inform and inspire the brotherhood with reference to 
the challenging missionary task of the church, it issues 
publications that carry stores of information about the Dis- 
ciples, their fields of service, their institutions and their 
many relations. 


World Call. 


The outstanding publication put out by the United 
Society is World Call, a 64-page monthly magazine in a 
very attractive cover. It is in a class by itself and its cir- 
culation is far beyond any other subscription publication 
of the brotherhood. 

The world-wide program of missions, benevolence and 
education that is being carried out by the Society is por- 
trayed in the well-edited pages of this international mag- 
azine of the Disciples of Christ, which represents not only 
the United Society, but also the Board of Education and 
the Board of Temperance and Social Welfare. 

In addition to the splendid printed matter which is at- 
tractively displayed the pages of World Call are profusely 
illustrated with pictures, many of which are very artistic. 


United Society News. 

The United Society News is published by the Society 
at irregular intervals, that is, when occasion requires. Its 
reception has been very popular and it is widely read. Its 
regular size is two pages and its space is generally given 
to brief high-point news items, though occasionally matters 
of great importance to the brotherhood are treated at some 
length in the columns of this pithy paper. 


“Patent Sides.” 


Many thousands of “patent sides” for church bulletins 
and clip sheets are printed each week by the Society. The 
sheets are printed on one side only, and this printed side 
makes pages 2 and 3 of a four-page bulletin, leaving the 
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outside pages 1 and 4 blank, for the church to use in printing 
its local matter. 

These sheets are furnished to the churches at a nominal 
cost, and scores of congregations from New York to Cali- 
fornia are using them. Other churches that print all of 
their bulletins and parish papers receive the “patent sides” 
as clip sheets and use much of the matter in them. ‘These 
“patent sides” carry rare news from the home and foreign 
mission fields, fresh messages from missionaries on fur- 
lough, brief paragraphs on United Society activities and 
gripping facts about stewardship. 


King’s Builders. 


King’s Builders is the efficient children’s paper put out 
by the Society. It gives the children in story and picture 
the world-wide work of the church and produces a mis- 
sionary conscience and teaches stewardship from the time 
the child begins to learn the meaning of money. 


The Brotherhood Press. 


The Christian Evangelist, most state papers and many 
parish publications and church bulletins give generous 
space to the United Society and its great program ex- 
tending round the globe. 


Shans 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Significance of the Survey of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


Organization. 


HE Convention of 1922 authorized the formation of a 

Survey Commission representative of all the organ- 

izations connected with the Convention. Each organ- 
ization elected its representatives and these thereupon com- 
posed the Commission on the Direction of Surveys. The 
Commissioners are C. M. Rodefer for the International 
Convention, Chairman of the Commission; G. D. Edwards 
for the Board of Education; O. L. Smith for the State Sec- 
retaries’ Association; F. E. Davison for the Board of Tem- 
perance and Social Welfare; W. F. Rothenburger for the 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity and R. 
H. Miller for the United Christian Missionary Society. 


The Commission as such is not making the Survey. Its 
duty is to see that the Survey is made according to the res- 
olution of the Convention; to receive the completed 
reports and recommendations and to hand them up to the 
Convention with such additional recommendations as may 
grow out of the study of the Surveys by the Commission. 
Each organization constituted its own Survey Committee, 
then laid down the plans and selected the personnel for an 
adequate Survey of the work of its organization. 


The major tasks of the survey have fallen upon the com- 
mittees of the United Christian Missionary Society and the 
Board of Education; but each Survey Committee has taken 
its part of the undertaking seriously and proceeded with 
thoroughgoing effort to obtain all the facts necessary to a 
complete and verifiable statement of the situation. 


The members of the survey committee for the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society are: 


R. H, Miller (Chairman), Mrs. W. C. Smith, 
C. E. Lemmon, Miss Daisy June Trout, 
Mrs. Maude D. Ferris, H. B. McCormick, 

IF. W. Burnham (ex officio). 
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Mr. J. H. Mohorter is in charge of the survey of the work 
in the homeland, and Mr. C. M. Yocum of that in the foreign 
fields. 

When the Survey was projected, it was thought to be a 
matter that could be completed in a year or two, yet after 
four years of intensive study and extensive investigation 
upon the part of those set aside to this definite task, the 
Survey is not complete. 

The rule was adopted by all involved that while the 
Survey was in progress no major enterprises should be 
undertaken or any considerable new investments or enlarge- 
ments made. The unexpected but necessary prolongation 
of the period of the Survey has necessitated great self- 
restraint upon the part of the organizations and caused 
considerable impatience upon the part of the Brotherhood. 


Purpose. 

The Survey is the most significant phase of self-examin- 
ation and self-criticism ever undertaken by our brother- 
hood and has been the most educative and fruitful. It 
passes in extent and objective anything so far projected by 
any brotherhood. Such efforts heretofore have been pro- 
motional in the interests of missionary education and to 
justify campaigns for funds. This Survey is more than 
an inventory. It is an investigation and study of every 
phase of organizational effort in a great Christian com- 
munion. 

Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer, who directed the monumental 
Survey of the Inter-Church World Movement and the great 
illustrative review of the World Task of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, says that our Survey “is the most com- 
prehensive and significant yet undertaken.” It has been an 
adventure of faith and courage in uncharted areas. 

The Disciples of Christ have found expression of unified 
effort in education, benevolence and missions for nearly 
seventy-eight years. Organizations and institutions have 
been formed with multiplied obligations and accumulation 
of tasks. But zeal in promotion and independency in oper- 
ation have prevented rigid scrutiny of undertakings and 
inventory of results. Pieces of work have been adopted 
or accepted and carried forward without reference to other 
tasks in their relation to one another, and to the whole 
task of the brotherhood, with the result that some opera- 
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tions have continued beyond the point of their usefulness; 
accents have been misplaced; funds ineffectively used and 
major advantages neglected because of distorted vision 
and one-sided emphasis. Much of our organized work has 
just “growed” and some is outgrown. 


The Survey is an effort to see the task in its entirety; 
to estimate the total contribution made by and expected 
of the Disciples of Christ through organizations reporting 
to the Conventions. It will be a complete and scientific 
inventory of assets and operations in every area. It will 
appraise the impact of each phase of work upon its field. It 
will discover whether each undertaking is functioning as 
completely and efficiently as it should. It will reveal over- 
lapping, together with lacks and needs. It will bring to 
attention relatively unimportant work which detracts from 
major obligations. No work should be continued need- 
lessly. Its present existence may be a presumption in its 
favor, but is not proof of its necessity or value. 


Under the Survey, every piece of work should be required 
to establish its right to continue. In these days of vast 
need and opportunity, it is unpardonable to continue any 
ineffective work, no matter what its origin or history. The 
Survey will call us back from unfruitful experiments to 
specific lines of effort in which we can make our most 
effective contribution to the evangelization of the world. It 
will avoid competition and eliminate waste while devising 
plans for more economical and efficient distribution and 
resources in money and life. It will create a common 
understanding and common purpose in the face of a great 
new world of need and new challenges to our brotherhood. 
Conditions in every field of Christian enterprise are radi- 
cally different than those under which most of our work 
was undertaken. ‘These changed conditions affect types 
of work, methods, policies, oversight, personnel, education 
and international, interracial and interdenominational rela- 
tionships. 


National consciousness and supersensitiveness toward 
foreign domination in mission fields have required not only 
the wisest and most diplomatic promotion of the Survey 
itself, but compelled an almost complete readjustment of 
missionary program and policy. Widespread scientific edu- 
cation; the youth movement; the revolutionary social and 
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economic changes through the whole world are but a few 
of the new conditions which have forced upon us a restudy 
and appraisement of our brotherhood’s task and obligation. 
The new international situation itself, together with the 
changing fields and programs of Christian work, call for a 
restudy and readjustment of the balance between home and 
foreign policy and effort. 


Progress. 


Already the great value of the Survey is beginning to 
appear. Echoes from every field of operation and every 
department of administration testify to the benefits already 
secured and promised. 


From the beginning of the Survey, the demand has been 
for facts and nothing but the facts. Conjectures, senti- 
mental appeals, exaggerated statements of needs, mini- 
mizing of faults and failures have been rejected. By facts 
is meant not only assets, liabilities, property values, sources 
of income, constituency, fields, programs, etc——but also 
policies—policies in vogue and policies contemplated. The 
idea is to get a clear comprehension of the whole situation 
in all its bearings. In all the Survey there has been the 
demand for the greatest frankness, clear-mindedness, and 
courage. Each piece of work is being restudied and 
appraised with reference to its value before the challenges 
of the new day that is upon us. Heretofore our workers 
have been so busy with their immediate tasks that many 
have been unconscious of changing conditions about them. 
The Survey has called on all to view the Christian task as 
a whole. Churches, societies, colleges, institutions and 
missions have been forced to look critically on their own 
things and understandingly upon the things of others. 

The Survey points the way out of situations which had 
made the workers anxious but for the solution of which 
they had no precedent. The Survey frankly deals with the 
problems again and again stated before our Conventions 
for which no solution has been offered. It faces the unes- 
capable issue as to the place and part of the Disciples of 
Christ before insurgent democracy, scientific education, 
the futility of denominationalism, the rise of nationalism, 
the demand for the indigenous church, the changing 
emphasis in missionary policy, the imperative of Christian 
education, the resistless tides of social reform and the 
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primacy of the demand for Christian unity before an 
unsaved world. 

For these insistent questions it is hoped the Survey may © 
at least suggest adequate solutions. The Survey Commis- 
sion is determined so far as in it lies to evade nothing, 
conceal nothing, distort nothing, in order that we may see 
ourselves and then devote ourselves anew to our God-given 
task under Christ’s great commission. 
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CHAPTER XX? 


The Relationships of the United Christian 
Missionary Society. 


ROM the foregoing articles, it will readily be seen 

that the United Christian Missionary Society must 

sustain extensive and varied relationships. Its work 
and its agents are all around the world. They serve under 
many flags, in contact with different groups and in fellow- 
ship with representatives from many churches and Boards. 
They make relationships for themselves and for the Society 
and for our Brotherhood. 


Relationship on Foreign Fields. 


Some of the Society’s relationships grow out of these 
contacts of the missionaries. In any foreign land, the mis- 
sionaries are few in comparison with the mass of native 
people by whom they are surrounded. The opportunities 
for conference with missionaries of other Boards and for 
personal fellowship are readily embraced. In the tropics, 
summer rest homes are provided in the mountains, and here 
gather the representatives of the several Boards having 
missionaries in that land. During these periods of rest 
and recuperation, missionaries improve the opportunities 
for counsel regarding the work in which they are all 
engaged. These summer contacts form friendships and 
beget a common view and understanding of the work of all 
the Boards. 


By experience also it has been found useful to supplant 
the old method, whereby new missionaries carried on their 
language study separately and alone, with language schools 
in which the missionaries of the several Boards in a given 
country get together with capable teachers and under the 
most favorable circumstances pursue their mastery of the 
language. 

The necessity for mutual helpfulness establishes contacts 
between the missionaries. Where missionaries of different 
Boards are in close contact, and a doctor from one Board 
takes his leave of absence, the doctor of another Board may 
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give medical attention to missionaries of both groups. In 
times of special need or of distress, denominational differ- , 
ences are forgotten in the desire to render assistance to a 
fellow Christian. Everybody will recall the faithful and 
devoted service rendered by Father Bailey, a Roman 
Catholic missionary, in securing the release of our own Dr. 
Shelton from the captivity of the Tibetan bandits. 


In those foreign fields where there is a considerable 
number of missionaries from different Boards, it has been 
found advantageous to gather the children of all the mis- 
sionaries together into union schools, where they may have 
something like the educational advantages of the home 
country. 


Out of these contacts of the missionaries and their 
common vision of the work and its needs, grow the co-op- 
erative efforts for more efficient service. For example, on 
the Congo, the ships of the several Boards render such 
service as they can to all the missionaries in their territory 
and our docks are used by the boats of other missions for 
making their repairs. In India our presses at Jubbulpore 
print the Bible school lessons and other Christian literature 
for a number of mission Boards. Where one mission can 
provide adequate equipment of a given sort and another 
mission can provide another type of equipment, the 
exchange of service is helpful to all concerned. 


Missions co-operate also in the work of translation. It is 
a gigantic task to translate the Scriptures into a new 
tongue or dialect. The best scholarship available is needed: 
The New Testament was thus translated into Lonkundo 
by representatives of our mission and those of the Congo 
Bololo Mission: an English Baptist group across the Congo 
to the north, and it was better done than either group could 
have accomplished alone. 


With the spread of Christian influences, necessity arises 
for co-operation also in setting up educational standards 
for the schools in mission lands. The China Christian 
Educational Commission is an outstanding example—‘it is 
the forerunner of a movement which aims at nothing less 
than the presentation of a common front by the Protestant 
forces to the non-Christian world.” 


Another form of co-operative effort growing out of the 
relationships of the missionaries is the establishment of 
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union institutions to meet situations which are too big for 
any one mission, such as the Nanking University and Semi- 
nary, the Evangelical Seminary of Porto Rico, Colegio 
Americana, the union school in Buenos Aires, and others in 
which we have a part. The training of future Christian 
leadership in the countries of the non-Christian world is a 
task which can be effectively executed only by united effort. 


Co-operation Among Mission Boards. 

Necessity for co-operation among missions on the fields 
makes inevitable co-operative relationships between the 
boards in the homeland. In 1893 there was organized in 
New York, the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, an inclusive organization in which some fifty 
mission boards are co-operating. The Executive Com- 
mittee of this Conference is known as the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel, an incorporated body, composed 
of twenty-seven members, which meets four times a year. It 
has headquarters in New York City. It has grown to be 
an indispensable adjunct in missionary administration. It 
has sub-committees looking after the production of Chris- 
tian literature, both for the fields and for the home church; 
a sub-committee on missionary preparation, which helps 
the boards in the work of selecting, training and preparing 
missionaries; it has a library of references and counsel of 
over 22,000 volumes that relate to foreign missions and con- 
stitute probably the finest collection of its kind in the world. 
Surveys and studies of mission fields have been wrought 
out for the use of all the boards and an invaluable service 
is constantly being rendered. 


The Home Missions Council and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions are similar bodies at work on the 
problems of home missions. The Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in Latin America gives guidance to the work of the 
several boards carrying on missionary work in Latin 
America. The Student Volunteer Movement is an inde- 
pendent organization, devoted wholly to the enlistment and 
inspiration of candidates for the mission field. There are 
also national councils of benevolent agencies and the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, in which we are 
represented through our corresponding departments. The 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has com- 
missions on missions, evangelism, etc., and with all of these 
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co-operative efforts, the United Christian Missionary 
Society necessarily sustains relationships. We could not . 
well carry on our work without doing so. We would be 
blameworthy if we refused or neglected these forms of 
co-operation. 


With Our Own Organizations. 


The International Convention of Disciples of Christ is 
the most inclusive organization among our people. Its 
function is to provide a Convention and a Committee on 
Recommendations to which all the general agencies may 
submit their annual reports for consideration, and a body 
whereby audit and advice may be given to our various 
missionary, benevolent and educational boards. The United 
Christian Missionary Society is one of these general 
boards, sustaining such relation to the International Con- 
vention. The United Society is a corporate body, duly 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Ohio for trans- 
acting varied forms of work granted in its charter. ‘The 
International Convention is not an incorporated body and 
therefore has no legal status. The fact that other organ- 
izations are affiliated with the International Convention 
does not connect them with the United Society, nor involve 
it with their administration. These other Boards or Socie- 
ties are also distinct corporations. 

With the several state and provincial societies the United 
Christian Missionary Society has the most cordial rela- 
tions, as will be indicated by the following statement made 
by the Board of Managers in 1922: 


“Since the several State and Provincial Missionary Societies 
are the regional expression of the missionary effort of the several 
co-operating churches within such territory, and an instrument 
fo1 their regional activities; and as the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society is an agency of these and other churches and 
individual disciples for promoting and administering world-wide 
missionary and benevolent service; the relation between these 
servants of the churches should be most cordial and co-operative. 
It shall be the policy of the United Christian Missionary Society 
to maintain such co-operative relationships. 

“That the lines of communication and direct personal contact 
between the United Christian Missionary Society and the local 
congregation shall be kept open and intimate, and the United 
Christian Missionary Society shall feel itself, in like manner with 
the state, provincial or district organizations to be the servant of 
the local church,” 
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Since the local woman’s missionary societies are, by 
virtue of their creation, auxiliary to the United Christian 
Missionary Society, the woman’s state societies are also 
auxiliary, under a constitution approved by them and by 
the United Society. They carry on their own educational 
development and promotional programs, but their primary 
aim is to maintain the world-wide work of the United 
Society. 


The relationship of the United Society to the old Boards 
whose work was unified in its creation, is that of a clearing 
house for carrying on the work which was formerly handled 
by these Boards. The old Boards maintain their legal 
identity and handle their own trust funds, but commit the 
promotional and administrative functions to the United 
Society. Meanwhile, the United Society carries on the 
work formerly conducted by these six old boards, enlarging 
the same, providing the necessary buildings and equipment. 
and building up permanent funds for the prosecution of 
the task. 


The United Christian Missionary Society is the servant 
of the co-operating churches and individuals and local 
auxiliary organizations for conducting the missionary, 
benevolent and educational work which these desire to have 
done. It would seem to be the desire of these churches and 
individuals, through a duly constituted and controlled 
organization, more effectively to promote and administer 
the work of the Kingdom of God on earth. They would 
avoid the chaos and inefficiency of self-constituted, irrespon- 
sible agencies. Under the United Christian Missionary 
Society, they have both comprehensiveness and direct 
control; both centralization and democracy, the centraliza- 
tion being not one of authority, but of machinery. It is 
their servant, not their master. Its destiny and control are 
in their hands. Its committees, managers, and officers are 
their agents. They have no purpose to be or to do 
otherwise. 


The relationships of the United Christian Missionary 
Society grow out of necessities for order and progress, and 
are in keeping with our proposition as a people, and with 
the revealed will of Our Lord. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
The Future of the United Christian Missionary Society. 


1. Work of the United Society. 


HE work of the United Christian Missionary Society ». 

embraces our entire missionary enterprises in ten 

foreign fields of the non-Christian world; namely: 
Africa, China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, South America and Tibet. In these 
fields we have a total missionary force of 340 American 
missionaries, besides a native corps of helpers which would 
bring the aggregate up to about 2,000 souls. In these fields 
our medical workers in 1925-26 administered 428,297 
medical treatments. Our schools and industrial institu- 
tions were crowded with young people in training for 
service. Our missionaries and evangelists abroad baptized 
4,827 converts in 1925-26, and our mission churches 
reported 35,246 membership, which registered a gain of 
over fourteen per cent. The native foreign churches show 
marked development toward self-support and _ self-direc- 
tion. New hospitals, schools, church buildings and steam 
launches were put into the equipment of the missionary 
forces on the foreign field. Including receipts on the field, 
approximately $1,200,848 is annually expended for foreign 
missions. 

The Society also conducts extensive home missionary 
service, embracing evangelism, the planting of new 
churches, assistance of churches in bringing them to self- 
support, Bible chairs at state universities, work among the 
American Indians, at Yakima, Washington; evangelistic work 
among the French Acadians in Louisiana, also evangelistic 
and educational work among the groups of Mexicans in 
America at San Antonio, Texas, and elsewhere, and exten- 
Sive institutional and educational work among our Negroes 
of the southland, work among the immigrants in New York 
and Chicago, and among the Orientals on the Pacific Coast. 
Including the receipts in the institutions, our annual 
expenditures for home missions is about $600,000. 
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Through the Department of Church Erection 88 churches 
were assisted with loans in 1924-25. he total of the loan 
fund is now about $2,500,000. 


Three hundred twelve households were served by the 
Department of the Ministry, adding somewhat to the mate- 
rial comfort of these servants of the church. In the twelve 
benevolent institutions, 971 children were cared for, and 
- 178 aged people were nurtured. 


Through the Departments of Missionary and Religious 
Education, our Bible schools are given inspiration and 
guidance, and our growing churches are kept informed 
concerning God’s word and God’s world. The consumma- 
tion of the Golden Jubilee was the finest financial victory 
ever achieved by our people. Over a million dollars in clear 
cash was paid for special funds within two years. 


2. Future Plans. 


The work has been enlarging rapidly in recent years, 
the United Society having sent to the foreign fields the 
largest company of missionaries within five years that ever 
went to the fields in any similar period. About forty per 
cent of all our missionaries now in foreign fields have gone 
out under the United Society. Meanwhile, the building of 
new institutions of benevolence in the homeland, the ex- 
tension of our work among the Indians and other groups, 
together with the enlargements provided by the Shelton 
Memorial Fund and the Golden Jubilee are going steadily 
forward. 

Extraordinary opportunities are before us in every land. 
The hour is at hand for advance. With the elimination of 
the deficit which has clogged the wheels more recently, 
we shall proceed with ampler support, following the poli- 
cies and the program revealed by the survey. 


The United Christian Missionary Society is yet a new 
organization. It is a venture of faith in the interest of 
more perfect co-ordination of the growing tasks of a great 
Brotherhood. Doubtless mistakes have been made. Very 
much yet remains to be done to perfect the unification, to 
work out the adjustments with the old Boards and their 
responsibilities, and to perfect the workings of the organ- 
ization itself. Progress in these directions, however, has 
been steady through the five years of the Society’s history. 
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Following the erection of the new. buildings which the 
Golden Jubilee has made possible, there must come equip- 
ment for these buildings and for the workers already en- 
gaged, then the strengthening of all the work for which 
we are already responsible and the furnishing of adequate 
maintenance up to the limit of the capacity of each insti- 
tution and to the extent of opportunity offered in each 
field. 


One of the real problems in the administration of the 
missionary and benevolent work of our great Brotherhood 
is that of providing a sure and regular maintenance for all 
the work. In the past we have depended so much upon 
special appeals for special needs, upon campaigns. of vari- 
ous sorts to meet exigencies which have arisen, that we 
have never yet properly undergirded the work and the 
workers whom we have thrust forth. We need to develop 
a conscience upon the subject of steady support. The 
appeal for maintenance is less spectacular, it does not seem 
to have quite the same urge as the appeal for some spe- 
cial object; but it is really more important, since the life 
and welfare of those engaged in the task and of those 
whom they reach depend upon it. We must learn the 
necessity for steady, equitable advance in all departments 
of the work of the United Society, avoiding so far as 
possible spasmodic efforts and appeals for special objects. 
Of course, in a service which is world-wide, it is inevitable 
that there should arise emergencies which can only be 
met by extraordinary measures; but the regular main- 
tenance should be so adequate that minor emergencies 
could be taken care of out of contingent funds provided in 
the regular budgets of the departments. 


It is an ideal of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety and its management so to improve and build up 
all the work committed to it, and so equitably to ad- 
minister the trust which the churches and individuals of 
' our Brotherhood have seen fit to repose in it, that in the 
days to come it may increasingly appeal to the intelli- 
gence, consecration and devotion of our people and be 
able to bring to bear upon these great tasks of the King- 
dom the full strength of this great Brotherhood of ours. 
This is an ideal which as yet we have never been able 
to realize. It still remains to be seen what so great a 
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Brotherhood can do for the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God and for world-wide evangelization when all its 
resources are consecrated to that end with united pur- 
pose. 


It is also a hope of the Society and of its management 
thus to give to the world a demonstration of the efficiency 
of our plea for Christian Unity; to demonstrate that 
democracy does not mean chaos and irresponsibility, that 
it is possible for a free people to maintain and safeguard 
their freedom and yet so constructively to co-operate for 
Kingdom interests that their work shall be as sufficiently 
maintained and carried forward as that of any less demo- 
cratic organization. We believe profoundly that the fu- 
ture of the United Christian Missionary Society will make 
this demonstration. The Society grows stronger both in 
the affections of the people and in its accumulating, tangi- 
ble assets year by year. In these six years, it has already 
added at least $2,000,000 worth of property to the hold- 
ings of our Brotherhood through it. It has built up an 
annuity fund of three-quarters of a million dollars which 
is growing at the rate of about $100,000 per year. Be- 
ginning with no assets of its own, and having to borrow 
money to carry on the work, and at the beginning having 
to secure the backing of the old Boards for that purpose, 
it has already passed the point where its borrowings even 
approach the total of its own assets. It has weathered the 
severest attacks both from within and without which prob- 
ably were ever waged against a similar organization. It 
is emerging stronger in the confidence and love of the 
Brotherhood as the days go by, as was evidenced by the 
Memphis Convention of 1926. 


The United Christian Missionary Society is firmly 
founded upon the principles and teachings of the New 
Testament. They are imbedded in its constitutional pro- 
visions. The missionary organizations of all the states and 
provinces of the United States and Canada are represented 
upon its Board of Managers. The equal representation 
of men and women is in keeping with the larger liberty 
involved in the principles of our Movement. It recognizes 
the autonomy and liberty of the local church and of every 
disciple, and seeks no fellowship which is not based upon 
the recognition of that liberty. It neither claims nor de- 
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sires any autocratic control. It only wishes to be used by 
free men and women, who, in the exercise of their lib- 
erty, desire to co-operate for the advancement of the King+ 
dom of God in the world. It would avoid even the appear- 


ance of an ecclesiasticism. 
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